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Literature. 


THE DEFIANCE OF SIR JOHN BARLEYCORNE. 


Twas stalwart Sir John Barleycorne, 
And be satte in bis elbo 

With his milk-white creste of the foamynge yeaste, 
And bis corselette of pewter fayre. 


On either bande a valiaunte bande, 
Ycladde in wood and glasse,— 

Sir Porter le Perkins, Sir Stoute de Meux, 
Pale Alsoppe and bitter Basse. 


And the Guineese of Dublin, briske and brighte, 
As an Irish kero mote be: 

And Sir Ale de Alloa, Scotiand’s Kaygbte, 
A beadie knyghte was he! 


And aye they laughed and aye they quaffed, 
The colde and syne the botte, 

And with crabs aroaste, and the spicie toaste, 
They passed aboute the potte. 


When in there came a little foote page— 
Small Beere of Romforde towne, 

And unto Sir Jobn de Barleycorne 
Righte lowlie louted down. 


“ Now newes! now newes! Sir John,” be saide, 
“ Now newes of dole and feare : 

That Basse to knowe more bitter will growe, 
Browne Stoute turn pale to heare ! 


“ Fair England’s strande from thy stout hande 
are knaves would fain see torne ; 
And De Vin’s French race set up in the place, 
Of Sir John de Barleycorne ! 


“From cellar and tappe they would ouste thy eappe, 
Till thou thy place foregoe r 
To the fierie stock of Burgundie, 
And the thinne bloode of Bordeaux.” 
Then uppe sprang stoute John Barleycorne, 
And upon the boarde smote he, 
em ey rang aod pewters did clang, 
And the foame flew merrilie. 


“ Now by the sugar of malte,”’ quoth he, 
“ And the bitter of bo; I vowe, 

While there’s water in Trent and kilos in Kent, 
And graine in the barley mow,— 


“ While there is virtue in British beefe, 
And fogge in British aire— 

So long as Britayve’s fons are stoute, 
And Britayne’s daughters faire— 


“ Bo long as‘ Rule Britannia’ ’s sung, 
And eke ‘ God Save the : 

So long shail the bloode of jeycorne 
Be here what it bath been! 


“ A fig for the thinne and bangrie draffe 

Of the Loire and the Garonne ; 

For the frothy strain of brisk Champagne, 
the soure-faced growthe of Yonne ! 


“ Let them come in their bilious en 
With their long corke sbakos cro FY 

The skinny Mounseers will give their eares, 
They had ne’er touched British grounde. 


“ Their corkes we’ll draw, their bottles we’ll flawe, 
Were we but one to tenne ; 

The British floode shall driake their bloode, 
But never ye Britishe menne ! 


“So growthes and smalle, come one, come all, 
Your inroade we defie | 

The fewe of ye sea-sicknesse 
lo bonde long shall lie.” 


Jobn Barleycorne bath ta’en his casque, 
And sounded bis humming born ; 


And his stalwart kinne come trooping io, 
By blacke dray-horses borne. 

Barton hath sent from banks of Trent, 
Her pale and bitter le 

And London her route, both heavy and stoute, 
Dark-faced and stronge of 


From those the triple crosee that weare 
In token of com 

To the smallest of small beers that beare 
Romford’s or Chiswick’s brande. 


sue strong bt. and Meux’s best, 


8 i 
And Philipps’ and ’s mild old ales, 
Yet g pay tan 


LADY MURDOCH'S SOIREES.—NO. IL. 


NO. L. 


A small group of men were idle, for the forenoon had resembled 
shower-bath ; but idle people need not close their eyes—a cat may look 


ata 
“My! there's and petticoats !”’ 
fo my be ee vvies 


ba are sometimes 
frequently loquasions, The above remark exemplified the three qualifi- 
cations, mid ciate bog in tbe minonty Petticoats are fre. 


a decent 
u 


inebriated : navvies are 


treeses—looked infinitely disgusted ; more than infinitely —infinitessi- 
mally we would say, only that imp!ie= something small, and her disgust 
was very big—monstroutly big! She would have looked round at the 
navvies and annihilated them, like the Medusa, with a glance; but a 
larking suspicion of “chaff” iodaced her to go on quietly and iodig- 
nantly. 

“ Extremely annoying,” she muttered, as she walked on, swinging ber 
mass of crinoline—a May Day Jack-in-the-box looking thing inst the 
legs of the passengers. “ E ly disgusting ! What brutes nav- 
vies are !—can’t let a lady pass without an insulting remark! Pity 
the = don’t do their duty, and be in the way when such outrages 
occur 

She bad in her anger spoken aloud. A queer looking little old man 
shambled on beside ber. “They don’t come within the statute of of- 
fences,” he said, as be chuckled and passed her. “ Legs and petticoats 
are ctionable or punishable terms. Why do you exhibit or wear 
them if you are ashamed of having them noticed ?"’ 








from home ; but now she was specially “at bome”’ in the conventional 
sense of the term. Her soiree this time was limited ; only sixty were 
invited—only fifty did she receive. 

Lady Mardoch’s rooms were large—very large ! ergo, there was plenty 
of room for dancing ; and this soiree was exclusively a dancing soiree— 
nothing bat twirling and epioning in the ball-room, and whist and quib- 
bling in the card-room, with eating and drinkiog—the best part of all 
percbance—in the supper-room. 


piano, cornet and violin—for tbis time ber music, like her soiree, was li- 
mited—struck up the gay dancing measure. 
“ Captain Jerningbam—let me find you a partner,” said her goodna- 
tured ladyship to a soft-looking fool with effeminate hands and a mean- 
ingless face. 
“ No—thank you ; it’s such a bwore—dooced hot—dooced troublesome 
—dooced nuisance !” 
Lady Murdcch looked annoyed ; but the annoyance passed as the 
“— eyes of the little Irish Rose met hers, and a knowing little nod 
“eave bim to me.” 
“ Aad it’s dancing you don’t like, Captain Jerningham,”’ she said in her 
broadest accent. 
“ Tt’s a dooced bore,” was the reply. 
“ Maybe it’s cards you like?” 
“No; they’re dooced slow.” 
. Aod is it conversation you're just thinking of by way of diver- 
sion 
“ Conversation ?—ah!” 
“ Or perbaps the seupper—the eating andthe drinking? You’re going 
to think, maybap,” said Rose, as the otyect of ber remarks threw himee! 
down on a bench, while she was carried off to take part in the legalieed 
race. “Bat it’s the last thing I'd accuse you of,” she added, moving 


away. 
Captain Jerninghem was joined by another of bis own calibre—if any- 
thing so volatile could be said to have any calibre at all. 
“ Rather slow,” remarked noodle No. 2. 
“ Dooced,” replied noodle No. 1. 
“Going to cnt it?” asked No. 2. 
“Not before feeding time,” said No. 1,—and there the dialogue 


“ Lots of pretty girls,” said No. 2. 
“ Lote,” added No. 1—and then there came another pause. 
“Good ancles,” ejaculated No. 2, as a dress flew past him. 
“ Stanning,’’ said No. 1, with a greater degree of interest than he bad 
yet shown. 
The remark bad been loud enough to reach the ear of the dancer ; aud 
—she did not look displeased. 
Now it bappened that the same little dry old chip—the little cynical old 
mao—had found bis way into Lady Murdoch's rooms that nigbt. 
he was, close bebind the brace of noodles, rubbing bis hands, elongating 
his mouth in chuckling, screwing himself up into a corner, and saying 
“ notbing to nobody.” 
“ Stunning,” repeated No 1,—“ a well-made girl.” 
“ Verily,” said the little old man, “ the animus of the aristocracy and 
democracy are the same—what makes the one an josult and the other a 
compliment?’ He thought on the matter and thinking went to sleep, 
and dreamed in a ball-room. He dreamed— 

NO. TIL. 
“ Carve me an image,” quoth the old man as he walked through a 
sculptor’s studio; “ cat the lines cariously—so; a curve there for the 
sycopbant’s smile ; cast over the eyes the veil of hypocrisy ; bid the chi- 
selled lips convey the idea of falsehood, and the smooth nostril epeak of 
feeling non-existent, or concealed. The sgx?—pshaw! let it be either. 
Wait ;—we’ll have it woman; she being weaker is safer for the ob- 
loquy. Now for the garments—gaudy, gay, and glittering, and of the 
newest form. The quality? Dolt!—who looks to the quality now-a- 
days? Intrinsic worth is out of date—buried with the last generation. 


NO. Tl. 
Lady Murdoch was “ at home’’ again—not that she ever or often was | offi 


A galop—“ La Fuite”—so said the cards: and the band—i.e¢., the | th 


> 


“They are exactly those I desire.” (The lady opened her mouth.) 
“ First—she will take singing under Solfeggio.” ( lady kept ber 
mouth open, but said nothing.) “ Then, music—piano—of Scales,— 
German of Sourkrautz,—lItalian of oer a pts French of Fai- 
trien. Now tell me the days they at the terms are moderate I 
see.’”’ (The lady looked glum.) ‘“ The days and hours if you please.” 

e ~~ lady principal faltered in her answer a false 
step as it were—recovered—gave a plunge, and leapt right into the cen- 
tre of her difficulty. “ Why—I mast—explain—be explicit—and—state 
—that—in fac'—the classes for these matters are not yet quite formed— 
bat—your niece will find our mistresses—”’ 

“ T require masters,” said Lady Mardoch angrily, “ If none of these 
fessors teach here, why don’t you say so? Rose, we are wast- 

g our time and temper.” 

A murmur floated by, like a speaker muttering in bis sleep, and the 

dreamy words Sounded like, “ otber votaries at ithe shrine.” 


NO. VI. 

A man with a weary look and a thread bare coat, entered a publishing 
ce. A parcel—the parcel—so neatly tied, so carefully enclosed,—the 
well in which lay buried hours of life,—hours taken from the quiet night, 
—bours heavy with deep thought,—bours, when pressing care bad been 
cast aside with an effort which has added years to age, and the interest 
of the story or the essay which was in his hand. 

“Can I see the editor ?”’ 

“The editor is engaged.” 

“ One of the principals?” 

A sleek-faced gentleman, with long bair, bowed to the poor meek au- 
or 


“ T wish to eubmit this manurcript for your approval.” 
The sleek gentleman shakes bis head, but holds out bis hand. 
“ Overdone with MSS.,—publishing trade so very bad; no objection 
to look at it.” ‘ 
The meek author feels the mercury of his literary ardour going down 
with aran. For just two mioutes and a balf be bas entertained the ides 
pha the calling of a street-eweeper, or becoming a member of the 
oe-brigade. 

The MS., however, is to be left. It is launched friendless on the world 
like many a better thing, and must take its chance. Could the thoughts 
and bopes and wishes, the keen anxieties, the eteuggles and the toil, and 
maybe mental anguish which bas been wrapped up in its completion, be 
read with the written words, they would go to the hearts of every style 
Ceres sey ene Oe ete ef are of the mysteries 

e, lying too dee superfic glances man. 
o When il ‘ou gee mean answer ?’ 
“ Cannot at it for a month.” 

. . o . . 
“ Waft me on Fancy,” murmured the sleeper in his dreams. 
“ Accepted ! and the profits to be shared.’ 
The author sighs,—a very usual occupation with the fraternity, 
“On again, Fancy,” murmurs the sleeper. 
REVIEWS. 
“Work of extreme literary merit.”—Nobody’s Journal. 
“ Eminently pleasant book.”"—Sun and Moon Magazine. 
“ Sure to be a favourite with the public.”—North Pole Review. 
* . . 


“ Second edition this day!” 

“I bave called to see if you have no remittance to make me,” says 
the meek author, bolding the second edition in his band. 

* Remittance |—my dear sir! The work bas been a loss, a dead loss ; 
but it evinces so much talent—euch an originality, that—we shall be 
quite willivg to look at another, which doubtless, will be more profita- 
bie. 


It is the meek auibor’s turn to shake his bead now, as he remembers 
an old saying which, with slight revision, applies to bis own case, the 
omission of # single letter only being necessary. Thus rans the 


There | Bader correction ; “ All work and no pay, makes Jack a dull boy.” 


* Give it time, sir,” continues the man of books; “ spend six months 
on it, and—” 

The author bows his negative. 

“One heretic! One refusing to worsbip,” says the dreamer. 


NO. VL, 

“Only five shillings per yard, madam ,.—job lot, cust ori; ly twelve 
and three! special sale, ma'am. Bona-fide stock! Bona-fide purchases ! 
The quatity to be depended on. All bankrupt’s Foe A ey mes to 
those very eminent auctioneers, Messrs. Doall and m 

“This way, madam ; this way if you please. Muslin dresses, madam, 
at 3s. 11§d., honestly worth 15s. Gloves, madam ; Paris gloves, ls. 1 
ree ty bh All the goods of the same quality, and all 
posed of on the same scale of — 

* Humbug,” murmured tbe sleeper in his dreams. 


NO VIIL 
“ And will I be able to go to chapel on Saturday night?” 
“ Certainly.” 





Sbow wins the prize now—mere cmpty show and pretence.” 
* Good,” said the old man as the image left the sculptor’s hands com- 
pleted ; * ! next comes the pedestal—never miod the carving, so 
yon will gild it well with tinsel. Fivished? Then place it where the 
world may worship the idol of the day, Humsve !” 

“ll dream on,” and the old fellow closed those keen grey eyes. 
“ Fancy—cbeating fancy—wrap me in thy cloud, and let me mark the 
votaries thronging to the sbrine.”’ 


NO. IV. 
The galop was over, and then came a quadrille. People «an talk io 
quadrilles. Fast young ladies cali them “slow.” “ Slow” old ladies 
them respectable. “ Your sister looks in excellent bealth ; I 
account of ber when I called,” remarked Lady Maur- 
doch to a pale, washed-out looking girl, in blue, and white, and sil- 
ver. 
“ She is very delicate,” was the answer, “ Mamma is dreadfully anx- 
fous, I assure you.” (A sidelook at a young baronet who was fool 
enough to consider a sickly constitution interesting.) “ Dr. S— comes 
gs 4 to see her, every day! And his visits are quite a comfort! 
He is a nice in! so agreeable—so much to say. (There seemed 
to be a little biesing whisper near, sounding very much like ‘ and so 
little to do.’) He never stays less than balf an boar! and poor Emily 
forgets her pain while he is with us I assure you.” 
What does the doctor say of her case?’ asked Lady Murdoch. 

“ Ob! a nervous affection—quite a nervous affection, requiring most 
delicate and skilful treatment ; he hopes to get ber round in time, but be 
assures us, she needs great care.” 

“ Will you advance,” said the young baronet, calling bis partner’s at- 
tention to the dance, and so putting an end to ber medical discussion. 
Sth the same low whisper seem to breathe the name of the “ old man’s 

NO. V. 

“ Knock and ring.” “ Easily done,” said Lady Murdoch as she read 
the injunction on the door of a house, somewhere—and uo matter where 
—in “ Kaock and ring,” —then the door flies open, and a fanc- 
a stares at the lady outside. 

“ This is a ladies’ college ?”’ eays the latter. 

. ra answers the former. 

® prospectus,’ 

It is banded to ber, and Lady Murdoch steps into her carriage again, 
and drives round the park to read it. 

* Capital masters,” she says to & companion, “ it will meet my-views, 


“If they all teach there,” answered the Irish girl, for she was the 
companion. “ Ifthey are all there ; bat your Ladyship may just as well 
believe in a house agent’s advertisement as the s of some of 
these Institations, which spriug up in the hot-bed of the metropolis—ap- 
pee | in every locality. One-half of them are only fangi, aod your 

yship’s not the woman I take you to be, if you don’t fiud that out 


« Signor ie for singing,” ssid Lady Murdoch, reading the 
ng,” sa a 90 g 
prospectus, “ He is one of the first. Monsiear for the piano—ex- 
cellent. German, Herr Sourkrautz—admirable. Italian, Signor Buon- 
giorno—can’t be better. French, Moosieur Faitrien—Rose, pall the 
agreement at once.’’ 
“ And I'll bet a penny, ye do nothing of the sort,” replied Rose laugh- 


“ Can I see the principal,” said Lady Murdoch ; and to that august 
she was shown. 
“I am satisfied with my perusal of your prospectus.” (The lady 





emiled.) a Tay my niece uoder care”’ (The 
lady looked blend.) “ aa Aer ee ee {The lady stared.) 





“ And I'd like to go on Sunday morning, because there’s a plenary in- 
dulgence.”’ 

‘ ri “y" aforel Saturday night; I'll be aisier in 

“ to confession sure on night ; 
mind afier thet.” fh Ke cd 

“ Why ” 

“ a ru get absolution for all I’ve done wrong.” 

“ All u 

“Yes—all. I hav’nt stole anything, or I’d have to give it back be- 
fore the priest would forgive me.” 

“ Can you give back the lies you've uttered ?” 

“ Sure a Jie is not like a theft.” 

© Quite as bad,” 

“1 beg your pardon, ma’am ; it’s not kalf as bad. The priest eags I’l) 
be sent to hell if I doo’t give back any thing I steal ; but he’ll forgive a 
lie, pt hg truth in the confession-box. 


‘ Yes. IfI tell a lie there 1’m lost ; but if I tell it anywhere else, I'll 
be forgiven.” 

“ Do you believe the Bible?” 

“I believe what the priest tells me to believe.” 

© Listen. ‘Blessed are they that dod bis commandments, that they 
may bave right to the tree of life, and may enter in through gates 


into the city. 
“* For without are end sorcerers, and whore-mongere, and mur- 
derers, and idolaters, whosoever loveth and maketh a lie.’ Does your 


priest desire to believe that ?”” 

“1 never asked bim, sure.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the slaeper rousing bimeelf. ‘The crowd be- 
oe Ea , Lsicken of it! All crowding to that cursed shrine! 

“ May it please your Mejesty ;” began the sculptor, 

“ Fool!” replied the sleeper. “ Don’t —_ the titles of the earth on 
me ; I am no potentate. Are you like the othera? the worsbipper of the 
idol of your owncarving. To your point man, in plain uny 
terms. 

“ You are disgusted with the idol raised,” continued the sculptor. “I 
bave another at your service. A very homely figure—witbhout garment 
or adorniment—yet withal most lovely, ig to my poor taste, ebi- 
selled by a different artisan to that who now stands yonder.” 

“ Who wrought the one } ” 

“ A craftsman of our working world, a cunning fellow enough in han- 
diwork, bis name, they say, is Mammon !” 

“ And the other?” 

“ Was cast in Heaven!” 

“ The pame of this second statue?” 

o Truth y? 

Loud laughed the cynic, loud and long. 

“ And you propose Truth as an idol ;” be said, when his mirth had 
ceased. ‘* You must be a fool yourself oz think me one. Why, Truth is 
never worshipped. Men bate the bomely image, sbun and revile her, 
eay she is a mar-plot, eee ew upon ber. it would be nothing 
short of idiotey to bold up Trath for adoration. Send back the thing to 
where it came from. There is no market for it in this lower sphere.” 

In 


NO. IX. 
in a theatre. an unconsecrated 
t the man was only a Baptist ; that 


“Victoria Theatre! Preach’ 
building. Horrible profanity ! 
~~ for the sacrilege.” 


7) advanced in the afternoon of life, and quite 
buried in the of “the Chureb,” fifted ber bands, eyes, and 
voice, in virtaous borror at the desecration. 





“Quite true I assure you,” remarked a quiet looking man with 
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The Alvion. 











slightly clerical appearance, who stood near. “ Aad,” be continued, 
“not cal in that place, but in others of the same kind, as the Garrick 

Theatre, in that vice teeming locality, Whitechapel.” 
_ “A dissenter of course !’’ said the lady, looking uoutterable things. 

“ Yes, an Independent minister.” 

“ It really should not be permitted.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Tt is an innovation.” x 

(“ Quite,” remarked the little old man, with somethiog like a eneer.) 

“ And,” rejoined the clergyman; “a churchman by-the-bye. One 
more instance may I name. | find that in Sadler’s Wells Theatre, a ser- 
mon or sermons bave been preached.” 

“ Abominable!” said the lady. ‘ Quite abominable! 
precedent for such a thing !” 

“ None,” remarked the little old man coming forward. “ 
mit me to agree with you, madam, and rebuke this clerical friend o! ours, 


who entertains the unorthodox idea, evidently, that trath—the truth of 


the Gospel—may be heard within the walls of a theatre!” 

“1 wonder at him,” said the lady. 

“T don’t,” replied the little old tellow. e 
in the world who can’t see the positive virtue of ‘ consecration.’ Let me 
rake up & story from my brain. Once, when the world was eighteen 
hundred years younger than it is at present, aye, more than that, there 
came a goodly preacher! I will not say that he was‘ orthodox,’ accord- 
ing to the reading of the English Charch. 
been, for he neither wore priest’s vestments, used @ rabric, nor received 
an ordination from a bishop s bands. Let that pass, however. 

“ Whether orthodox or not, according to your version of the term, one 
thing is certain. He wasdivine! But probably you consider ‘divinity’ 
dissent, because not emanating from mortal hands. Let that pass again. 
The words that great One left, were uttered by the roadside, on * the 
mount,’ in a common fishing boat, in the humble dwellings of the poor, 
to publicans and sinners, aye, even in their haunts and holes. But then,” 


the little fellow shambled off muttering, “ undoubtedly these places 


must have been ‘ consecrated,’ for it is the truth consecrates!’’ 


NO. X. 
It is a melancholy bat undoubted fact, that when Englishmen are idle 





they grumble, and when they happen to be simply unoccupied but not 


idle—for there is a wide distinction—they dispute. Gramblin 
dolce far niente, transformed into an active verb. 


is the 
Now, under the same 


circumstances— i, ¢., the circumstances, or circumstance, rather, of hav- 


ing nothing to do—the denizens of other lands will betake themselves to 
other resources. A German would smoke, and d his ill-b 
with the fumes of tobacco: an Italian might lie in the sun, and yawn: 
a Spaniard, probably, wou!d look fierce, and meditate some pleasant lit- 
tle episode connected with a stiletto ; but he would be very quiet about 
it—very quiet indeed : while a Freachman would play the mookey in a 
hundred ways. 

And, talking of monkeys, we are reminded of one we heard of in our 
youth, yclept Billy. Now Billy was the most intelligent of all his tribe 
—a wonderful genius was that same little chattering, long-tailed Billy. 
And before going any farther, and lest it should be supposed that we 
mean to make any insulting comparison, or employ any indecorous meta- 
my let it be clearly understood that we are speaking of Billy the mon- 

ey, and not of avy crowned head or imperial poteatate of Europe. To 
Billy, then, and his antecedents. 


Billy, as we have said, was a “ savant’ among moukeys: be bad been 
brought to England during his earlier years, and had probably learnt his 
acuteness during his resid in this b little island—for who 
can doubt the bumptionsness of Britain?—a miserably little scrap of 
earth, the top of a big mountain, doubtless, according to modern 
theory, rearing its audacious pericranium, aod daring to assert its 
opinion, and resent encroachment, and—but revenous a nos mouton ; we 
are discoursiog of Billy, and not of Britain. 

So Billy was a ravant—aod a savant means a learned person; and 
what is that but a “ knowing one,” we would like to kuow ; ergo, Billy 
was a knowing one. He looked all the time such an innocent, with his 
little mild eyes, and the fuony little wrinkled face ; but as to being in- 
nocent!—my! asthe Jerseyman would say—Billy was no more inno- 
cent than—thaa—the Emperor of the French (we have not another 
simile at hand) is innocent. Now Billy—we are grieved to write it— 
Was & most consummate little bypocrite! With that innocent look on 
bis face, creeping up to you in bis insinuating manner, pretending all 
the time to be thinking of nothing at all, he was sure to be meditating 
some theft! It’s very true, and sad as it is true, that Billy, although a 
savant, was also—a thief !—a most outrageous and unscrupulous thief ; 
and while he was standing close to you, chattering away in true monkey 
fashion, and looking so steadily into your eyes with those small shoe- 
like orbs of his own, as if he were drawing reflections on the difference 
between human and apish natures only—bis paw was certainly sure to 
be in your pocket piltering. 

He was a cunning thief, too !—a wondrously canning thief. Maybe he 
would take a fancy to something on the table—some tempting bit of 
fruit, or bon bouche of another kind ; but never a bit maar | he go 
straight at it—nothe! Billy was too wise for that. His asual style 
was to sit in the corner of the room, far from the temptation, never look- 
ing at it at all, but waiting—for Billy could bide b 








"s expecting you ; 


boy—now’s your time, when nobody 
t let anyone see w 


tiously, slowly, and stealthily ; don 
or they'll epoil your game.” 


had reckoned too mach on Billy's honesty. 
But what on earth, or i 

with the E 

is desul: 

cuse we 


Adiati iigh 





of Eng to 
as wanders here and there at will; and that’s all the ex 
NO. XL. 
Back to the idle English. Two of them, well-fed, burly, and corpa 


lent, sat in Lady Mardoch’s drawing-room. They were not young men. 
neither would they like to be call 


coronet—were of the ler “ pater-familias,” and, as everyone maus' 


know by this time—vide the letters in the Times—Pate lias never 


opens his mouth, or takes up his pen, except to grumble. 


It was twelve o’clock ; and all decent people are, or ought to be, in 
bed at that hour. Only ghosts, those disreputable wanderers of the 
night, are out at midnight; but ghosts are of the old regime, and no 
randmothers dined at twelve, 
hen, twelve was a dissipated 
hour; but now, “things isa’t as they used to was,” and probably the 
tu 
rather later—for modern society says that twelve o'clcek is only the rod 
ginning of the evening, and that the early hours of the morning must, 
with an excets of industry, be devoted to the tremendous labour of well- 


doubt contracted their babiis when our 
and eupped at four, retiring at seven. 


ghosts will remodel their habits to suit modern innovation, and 


dressed ey 
But pull up, old Fancy 
ging on steadily thereiv. 


NO, XII. 
“He’s the first man in Europe,” said Paterfamilias No. 1—* the 


man in Europe, sir!” 


Paterfamilias always sir’s his companion when he means to be rade, 


and dear sir’s him when be intends to be abusive. “ He’s the greatest 
man in Europe, sir ;—show me another who would have conceived the 
idea of this free-trade tariff.” 

“Ugh!” replied No. 2; “what would be the use of the conception, 
unless the idea could be brought forth and matured? There are not two 
Emperors of the Freneb, are there? Ugh! J don’t see mach in the pro- 
ject, not I; it’s very much like saying to a man, ‘ Lend me a penny to- 
day, and 1’ll give it to you again to-morrow.’ This free-trade scheme is 
to come into operation at once as far as England is concerned ; but Louis 
Napoleon is ‘ bound by honour’ not to permit avy commercial change io 
France for the next eighteen monthe, He always manages to get the 
best end of the stick for himself, that’s eure. Who’s to say what may or 
may not happen in the next eighteen months? Perbaps he has a 
sentiment that he or bis kingdom wont last as long! Then, in that case, 
much good will the free-trade scheme do to us !” 

“ It is a noble idea,” said Paterfamilias primo; and there bis argu- 
mentative powers came to an abrupt termination. 

“ Like all others emanating from the same quarter—a very selfish one, 
replenisbing the coffers of France, impoverisbing the revenue of Eng- 
land. Accordiag to Boglish law, a bargain must be equal to be legal ; 
no one can call the present on equal. It isn’t six of one and half 
a dozen of the other; bat six of one and three of the other.” 

* Aod the remainder will come, and make it eix of ons and nine of the 





There is no 


“ None; per- 
“I don’t; there are lunatics 


Certainly he could not have 


r 


time, and that’s 
more than everyone can—never lookiog at it, then, but waiting, until 
Opportunity gave him a nudge, and whispered, * Go in at it now, old 

creep round cau- 
hat you are about, 
And dida’t Billy chuckle when bis prize 
was io bis hand, and the despoiled discovered, when too late that they 


0 any subd-celestial region, can this have to do 
grumble? Verily the human miod 


old ; 80 we style them middle-aged 
—though where the middle age, like the middle class, begins or ends 
appears to be a mystery. These two men—or gentlemen we must call 
them, for everyone is a “ gentleman” now, from the costermonger to the 


, and once more keep to the beaten track, jog- 


“ I doubt that ; however, a bird ia the baad is worth two in the basb. 
I don’t like the source of the proposal ; examine every other coming 
from tbe same ones — a tis = — —. —~ 
at the present policy with re, to ‘ope. au o! ‘ope 
et le Congrés’ aon make bis Holiness a sort of stipendiary magistrate, 
keeping him a prisoner in the Vatican, and allowing him « certain salary 
for blessing the people, and letting them kits his big toe.” 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed Paterfamilias No. 1, adjusting his white 
choker, aad b i ically red in the face, “ my dear sir, you 
see everything through a j iced medium ; excuse me, bat your liver 
surely is out of order. That pamphlet, which bas set the Roman Catho- 
lic world in a blaze, is a master-piece of political—” é 

“ Chicanery,””’ broke ia No. 2, “ as transparent as this wine-glass I now 
hold. Sardinia and France are to keep the keys of the sacerdotal prison ; 
ergo, the ecclesiastical power will be lodged in their hands. Priace Na- 
poleon may be a Sardinian king some day: Louis of the same name 
keeps the curb in tbat direction—draw the deduction, sir.” 

“The Emperor is a faithful son of the church.” Paterfamilias No. 1, 
was undergoing the process of shutting up, and therefore beat a retreat 
into the safe ground of common-place assertion. 

“ So he rays,” replied No. 2; “but the Pope by his very strong lao- 
guage, seems to hold a somewhat different opinion. If he stigmatizes 
the pamphlet as ‘a signal monument of bypocrisy,’ and an ‘ignoble tis- 
sue of contradictions,’ he must imagine the person who mitted its 
publication—I take @ liberal view, observe—to have a mind and hold 

pini bat io d witb the sentiments expressed therein.” 

Paterfamilias No. 1 was silent, and No. 2 continued. “ You have 
called the French Emperor a great man. According to your theory, if 
a man has wit enough to conceive bold projects, patience to wait for 
their development, and an atterly unscrupulous determination to bend 
every circumstance to his own purposes, then he is a great maa.” 

“ it shows a certain amount of talent,” said Nw. 1. 

“That I grant; but, under that concession, the burglar who coaceives 
the idea of entering your house at night, and carrying off your plate, 
becomes entitled to the encomium of ‘ great,’ when be has successfully 
prosecated bis project. I hold greatness to consist in working out the 
welfare of either individuals or nations ientiously ; and I believe the 
mechanic who by honeety and probity advances the interests of his own 
family, and gives a race of worthy citizens to his pene to be a greater 
man than the Imperialist who, sacrificing all to himself, first grasps a 
kingdom which is none of bis, and then holds it by a questionable diplo- 
macy. He isasort cf regal acrobat, poising himself uneasily on a golden 
bal], which threatens each moment to roll from beneath bis feet.” 

“ A new French dish for the sapper-table,” said a small cracked voice, 
as the shambling figure of the old man crept behind the speakers; “a 
new French dish fur the supper-table ; serve it ap ou silver—a franc, let 
that be the platter ; and come ye goblins of the night from your sylvan 
haunts to cook and catch it—for ‘tis a fleeting, frothy substance, very 
light and evanescent. Say ye the franc istoolarge? Take a demi franc, 
theo, or an oldfashioned English silver penny. Pshaw! the profile of an 
Eoglish Queen must not by tarnished by the condiment. Find me a 
bodkin! By my soul the point will suffice to hold this new French dish, 
now brought before the public, and styled—Imperial honesty !’” 
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NO. XIIL 

Dame Italy ! hast thou heard the tale of Billy the monkey? His sloe- 
like ey es are ou thee, and his paw is—Well, well ; the flower is only in 
the germ ; but the springtime is coming, aod then the summer, with the 
scorching heat to mature and wither, and after that again the dark, cold, 
dismal winter days, Bees make their honey in the summer hours, and 
the little stinging ant garners up his food, securing his harvest while he 
may. And mao—doth he not the same unconsciously? Truly there isa 
winter coming, when the sown and garnered summer crop, whether it ve 
good or bad, must be the food. 

Then a whisper seemed to float above the murmur of voices and the 
sounds of revelry, and it said, “ As men sow they shall reap.”” Look to 
the past—look to history, where the man of unscrupulous ambition has 
flourished for a time, and then—been cut down suddenly! Look to the 
first Napoleon, how he battled with what he was pleased to term Fate. 
For a time, with gigantic leaps, he overcame each difficulty. Who was 
so potent as this hero of a hundred fights? Bat— 

Ah! those “ buts”—they turn the scale of life, and make the heavy 
weight of prosperity kick the beam. 


MO. XIV. 
“ Her fortune was fortunately settled on her, else he would have spent 


every penny of it.” So said another of Lady Murdoch’s guests, as she 
walked up and down the corridor, seeking what is sometimes difficult to 
find ina assembly—cool air. “Her fortune was settled on her. 


By the bye, have you seen those extremely liberal letters in the Times 
lately from ‘Sufferers ?” ”” 

Her companion—a tall and well-dreesed man, with an extremely self- 
satisfied air—anewered in the Sffirmative. 

“Certainly you cannot agree with the opinions expressed by these 
mach-wronged geutlemea,”’ said the lady, with a keen and half mirthful 
glance, 

Now anyone looking at that man’s face might have seen with half an 
eye the sort of husband he was likely to make. Certain lines about the 
mouth betokened agal advice of a despotic kind, not to call it bully- 
ing : the nose see to have acquired a chronic turn-up from the habi- 
tual disapprobation of everything at home, while the eye appeared to be 
always looking out for something to find fault with. Then the hands! 
Shakspeare says: “ He who lays his hand upon a woman, save in the 
way of kindness, is a wretch, whom ’twere gross flattery to call a cow- 
ard ;” but those hands—eo said Ramour, with her lying toogue—bad 
given the practical denial to Shakspeare’s sentiments. Mrs. Fleming 
was the lady’s name—and never had she disgraced it, although her mo- 
ney, and not a smal! som ei‘her, was settled upon herself. 

“T am sure, Major Ross, you do not sympathise with these sufferers,” 
she continued. 

-| “Not exactly ; but’”—and he looked as if he wished she were his wife, 
that he might practically illustrate his real sentiments—* not exactly, 
but there is a great deal of truth in their arguments.” 

“Come here, Sir Peter,” exclaimed Mrs. Fleming to a strange little 
shambling figure who, with eye-glass in eye, stood surveying a group of 
idlere. “ Come here, Sir Peter, and help me to convince Major Ross that 
your eex are not the injared beings ‘ A Sufferer’ would have us to sup- 





t 


The cynical old man shambled up to her. ‘Suppose I agree with 
him,” he said, “ what then? Sappose I think him quite right, and jast, 
and when, to quote from his own letter, he asks, ‘ Is it fair or 
right that my wife should have it in ber power to leave me at any mo- 
ment, and take her £10,000 with ber?” 

“Suppote you think nothing of the kind?” replied Mrs. Fleming, 
smiling. 

“ And,” continued the old man without noticing the interruption, “ to 





March 10 


fete don’t impute any sentimental rubbish of 


Sir Peter bowed low as be laid bis band upon his heart, and a pe- 
culiar smile, gave o very pecenenenyoenses to his wrinkled face. 
people might have fi more than a shade of sarcasm in it, bat then 
there are people who are always fancying strange thiags. 

“You and I,” continued Sir Peter, chombl nearer to the Major, 
“can afford to dispense with all these old high flowa notions about the 
helplessness of woman, etc. Why, Sir! I'd make ’em helpless if 
I had my way! Here’s the sentiment I’d like to see carried into 
—you’ll find it at the beginning of the last paragraph bat one, of that 
same letter of the 18th. I carry it in my memory, holding it in such 
high esteem for ite ew § it runs thus—‘ I hope,’ says the sufferer, ‘ to 
see the day when it will be legally impossible for - woman by any 
means to reserve for herself, or to rob her husband of the first Ife in 
terest in her fortane under any pretence whatever.’ There, sir, is not 
that a desirable state of things? By my soul, were that the existing 
law, I’d marry the richest woman I could find, and beat her the next day, 
merely to prove the efficacy of that law.” 
The Major looked uncomfortable. Query—Why? “ You don’t give 
me the benefit of your opioion,”’ resumed Sir Peter, “ bat let me have all 
the talk to myself: it is not fair Major—not fair—probably you are 
laughing at me all this time—thioking me a mistaken old fool.” 

“ Mistaken! probably,” said Mre. Fleming, with a smile. 

“Don’é attend to her,” said Sir Peter “ She is no authority in sach 
matters. She bas married a lunatic who absolutely believes that woman 
may be well! treated, without abusing the kindness she receives. An e¢- 
centric notion isn’t it? There must be madness in the Fleming family 
to account for one of its members entertaining and acting on such a pre 
posterous theory! Don’t you think so, Sir? As if the breed of woman- 
kind could be treated decently without man rueing it! As if they did 
not, like donkeys, go the better for bard treatment !”’ 
Low and merrily laughed that strange old cynic ; and low and mer- 
rily laughed the bright eyed Mrs. Fleming ; and low and nervously 
laughed the Major also, for meu often laugh off a frowa whea it becomes 
bad policy to show it. 

“ Agaio,” resumed Sir Peter, “ our Sufferer takes a new view of mar- 
riage, evidently looking on the transaction ia a purely commercial point 
of view ; reducing it to a mere £ s. d. affair,—a barter of persons and 
purses, with which the heart has nothing todo. A few more of his words 
occur to me ; I have a very retentive memory, Major.” 

“ Confound you and your memory,” thought the Major, who probably 
imagined that a few of his own little former episodes might be remem- 
bered, “confound yon and your memory, l’il get away as soon as I 
can, 
“ He says,” continued Sir Peter, “*‘I shall not wonder if intelligent 
young men ebrink from the riek of marriage, where they have everyihing 
to lose, and as little as possible to gain.’ Of course he alludes to money 
—his words would apply to nothing elee; but, I will just give you the 
conclading sentence of this delightinl epistle—what, Mrs. Fleming? you 
shake your head, Madam! And here comes Fleming, poor man, who bas 
been idiot enough to secare you from want, if his own business should 
play traitor to bim—looking as happy, as—every fool of the same stamp 
deserves to look.” 

“ What’s that you are saying?” asked the object of the remark coming 
ap to them. 

“Only calling you a fool,” replied Sir Peter, “and contrasting your 
conduct with the Sufferer’s sentiments—why where is the Major going? 
beating a retreat, as I’m a living man—skulking off like a vanquished 
enemy. 

“ You are too hard on him,” said Mrs. Fleming. 

“Too hard!” exclaimed Sir Peter, “ when the columns of our ee 





papers are disgraced by such avowals as those contained ia the Su 
letters, it becomes every man of the land to prove his horror of such sen- 
timents by standing boldly forward as poor woman’s champion. Look 
at her fate—the keen domestic struggle ; the countless petty trials ; the 
pinching economies ; the tender care and deep anxieties about their 
children—euch is the lot of nine women out of ten, taking all classes, and 
if there are exceptions to the rule, that does not alter the standing 
that woman being by nature weaker than man, needs all the care, 
kindness, and support he can give her. And should he grudge her 
is her own by right?—Bat enough of this—Fleming, take of 
inde ee 6 eae 
at 
“ ” 
He shambled off, with his head bent low, and a sad and troubled look 
upon his face. 
“ Poor woman !”” he muttered, “it augurs badly for society when man 
dares 80 openly to express such aati seatiments. Surely nature has 
made a blunder, and placed our Sufferer’s soul in an Eoglishwan’s ekin, 
instead of in the body ofa Chinaman. Certainly he should be one of the 
tong-tails, and have for his spouse a club-footed dame, whose highest as- 
piratione would be to deck her es person with some tawdry rubbish, 
and wait attendance on her tyrant lord!’’ 
He crept bebind the crowd to a corner where, unobserved, he conld 
ree — —— ; - br} letter be said, raaning in his mind. 
“There’s comfort in things, “the man sigas himself 
‘Safferer,’ at any rate.” i 
een 


AN ESSAY WITHOUT END. 


To some reader, perbaps, an essay without end may appear odd, and 
opposed to the regular order of things; but if he will iindly at 
the line written on his gravestone—and it is an epitaph which my own 
ghost would regard with particular satisfaction—he will at once see that 
it is by no means singular. And whatever propriety there may be in its 
application to human life, extends to any process of thought ; for 
thought, like life, is essential, without beginning and without end. 

Is is this which makes abstract reflection #0 unsatiefying. Ano abstraet 
thought is a sort of disembodied spirit ; and when matched with its kind, 
the result is — & progeny of ghosts and chimeras—numerous, bat 
incapable. In fact, we do not often get so much as that out of it. Ab 
stract thought generally travels backward. Childless iteelf, it goes upon 
its own pedigree ; and as that becomes mysterious in portion as it is 
remote, we soen find ourselves in a company of ptt nm too vast to 
contemplate and too subtle for apprehension. 

Again it is with thought as it is with life (I should say “ soul,” if the 
word had not been hackneyed out of all endurance—but then poets have 
exhausted nature)—it must be married to eomething material before you 
can hope to get good fruit from it—capable of coatinuing the species. 
Luckily, anythiag will do. It seems to have been foreseen from the 
creation that thought would scarcely prove prolific, unless it might be 
kindled at every sense and by every object in the world. Experience 
more than proves the jastness of that foresight, and thus we have ser 
mons in stones. By a bountiful provision, the haman mind is capable 
of immediate and fruitful alliance with a bougb, a brook, a cloud—all 


fact 
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continue the statement of this poor sufferer, who evidently wants his 
wife’s money, and can’t get at it, he arks very jasily, if it is not a hard 
case that the decamping lady should bave it in ber power to claim sup- 
port from him during her life, yet that at her death he should be none 
the better for her money, to‘ support him in bis old age.’ Isn’t that 
enough to give a man a fit of the spleen? It’s a rascally shame, madam! 
Not a penny returning to him ia his old age! Why what did be marry 
her for, if it was not to get hold of her money? Some men have ridicu- 
lous notions about not liking to be kept by their wives, but a ‘ Sufferer’ 
is above such vulgar considerations as these. Not a penny of her mo- 


pre-| of your sex, nota bit. You have twenty thousand settled on 





ney to keep him in his old age, nothing but a man’s athletic body, and a 
poltroon’s heart to fall back on. Is it fair, or right, or just, that she 
should take all the good—the beart and soul and self and money, leaving 
him nothing, or more than nothing—a craving carcase, and aa empty 
arse! And if he did neglect ber and make ber miserable what of that? 
as it any reason for ber leaving him? Isn’t woman the inferior ani- 
mal—the household beast of burden, the slave to bear every iil? And 
as to her having money of her own—why che basn’t even a will of ber 
own—and as to money, faugh! the notion is preposterous.” 

Sir Peter rubbed his bands and chuckled, and looked at Major Ross, 
and nodded at him, and then looked fiercely at the smiling Mre. Fleming, 
as much as to say, “It is of no use for you to expect me to take the part 
, aod 
although you havn't run away with your‘ footman’ yet—vide the suf- 
ferer's suggestion—no doubt you mean to do it.” 

“ You don’t give me your opinion, Major,” he said, turning to him and 
rabbing his bands again, “ you don’t tell me what you think, but I know, 
I can see by the twiakle of your eye, that you agree with me. By the 
bye, it has only this moment occarred to me, did you write that letter? 
Are you the sufferer of the Times, January 18th? Don’t be ashamed to 
own it if you did. The compositor has not permitted any bad spelling, 
there are no slips in grammar, that I can see ; there is nothing to 

in the mere letter of the 
why—eome twaddling fools might 


tor, and ae to the epirit of it, 
the sentiments expressed to be 











that the eye may see or the ear echo. It may be observed, too, that 
just as Sir Cassian Creme strengthens the blood of his ancient and deli- 
| cate house by an alliance with bis dairy-woman, so a cultivated mind 
may produce more vigorous progen by intimacy with an atom thaa 
with any long-descended speculation on the Soul, say. Coleridge’s 
at of thinking is much to the purpose, and what came of it ass 
whole 
For amusement’s sake, let us carry theory into practice. Let us try 
what course of reflection we may get by contemplatiog the first natural 
object that comes to hand. The field 4 wide enough : there is Parnas 
| sus, and there is Holborn Hill. Bat there are too many squatters on 
| the former eminence already, perbaps ; and besides, a kind of Bedlam is 
eald to bave arisen about the base of it lately, beyond which few adven- 
turers are known to proceed. Our aspirations are humble—we may 
choose the lesser hill. 

“ Alas, then!’ says the dear reader, “ we are to have some antiquarian 
reflections, Better Parnaseus and Bedlam !’—Fear not. Providence, 
which has otherwise been very good to me, gave me a Prot2stant mind ; 
and while therein exists no disposition to e St. Botolph’s toes, cr to 
worship St. Pancras’s well-preserved tibia, I am equally u 
about Pope’s nightcap, I don’t care a fig for Queen Anne's farthings, and 
would not go round the corner to behold the site of the Chelsea bac- 

There is little, after all, in bricks, bones, and the coffins of men 
bat a glimpse into the lives of men, or into the eyes of nature—that is 
ancther thing. 

The one may always be had in London, the other never could be bad, 
were it not for Holborn Hill. Circumstances permitting, every city 
ought to be built on a bill; for reasons of morality, and therefore for 
rea ons of state. No doubt, there is « certain monotony in 
levels, gentle gradients, and a perspicaous network gon oe may 
even impose a wholesome contrast upon the minds of well-to-do citizens, 
who go“ out of town.” But what of the ill-to docitizen, who never leaves 
its walls? Not only do the bare hard streets present to him no nataral 
thing, bat with lines of brick on every side, a stony plane at bis 
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natural thing ; and 


feet, and a fiat dall roof over all, he qantiete Bat suppow he 


all that is artificial in him is 
city streets wind up and down sod round about a bill a 
vices of brick or stone can you keep out of the country. et a = 
defies your teacafeetnation and ix. chimney stacks; it is impossible 
to forget her, or to escape her religious gaze. 

When did it ocear to any ordinary person walking Bond a. Os 
once there had been turf there, and @ running about of beetles? On 
other band, what man of auy kind looks over the little Fleet valley to 
where Holborn Hill rises on the other side, without wondering how the 
houses came there—withoat feeling that they are only another sort of 
tents, pitched upon the earth for a time? “ They, too, have to be struck, 

he, “and there is everywhere wandering away ! . 
he result is, then, that he bits upon a reflectioa, which is, I do not 
say profound, but at the bottom of all profandity, so far as we aye 
plumbed it. This reflection is to be found in the sap, fibre, and fruit o' 
all morality, al! law, philosophy, and religion. There is nothing like it 
to move the hearts “ut men ; the heart it cannot move belongs to an 
atheist (which creature, and not the ape, as some have supposed, is the 
link between brutes and men), the heart which it has not moved, to one 
quite unawakened. For instance, those who fill the gaols ; the society 
of thieves ; the scum of the population, aa it is termed, fermenting in 
alleys and poisoning the state. We have reformatories for the young of 
this breed, whom we endeavour to reclaim by reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—attendance at chapel, and book-keeping by double entry. 
But when you have put the young reprobate through all these exercises, 
you have only succeeded in making gravel walks in a wilderness ; and 
though from those trim avenues you may scatter good seed enough, it 
hes on the soil, or withers ia a tangle of weeds. After all our la- 
r and seed-scattering, we still complain that it is so hard to reach 
the heart. Now here we have the best means of touching it, perbaps. 
Let there be found some Professor of Time and Eternity, skilled to show 
how the world goes—and is going: who should exhibit, as in a wizard’s 
glass, the unending procession of human life. The Roman in bis pride, 
a hundred million Romans in their pride—all perished ; millions of ele- 
gant Greeks, with their elegant wives and mistresses, all perished ; At- 
tila’s thundering bosts riding off the scene—vanirhed: the clatter of 
their spears, the fury of their eyes, the tossing of their shaggy hair, the 
cloud of thoughts that moved upon their faces—they and all that be- 
longed to them. 

Not that these personages make.the most affecting groups in the series 
of dissolving views which illustrate the history of the world. I would 
rather covfise myself to Holbora Hill, were I professor, in a penitentiary, 
of Time and Eternity ; and between the period when it lay solitary io 
the moonlight, clothed with grass, crowned with trees, bitterns booming 
by the river below, while some wild motber lay under the branches sing- 
ing to her baby in a tongue dead as herself now—from that time to the 
present there bas been a very pretty striking of teats and wandering 
awey. Quite enough for any professor’s purpose. Quite enough, it im- 
pressed upon an ignorant vicious heart, to prepare it for a better—cer- 
tainly fora more responsible life. Your young reprobate will never 
perceive bis relations to his Creator, till he has discovered the relations 
of maukiod to creation, and his own place — mankiod. You desire 
him to contemplate the Future: he cannot do it till be is shown the 
Past. 

There is a Scripture text apropos of this, which I bave longed many a 
day to sermonize upon, but we are far enough from Holborn Hill al- 
ready ; and apart from moral and mental considerations, it is a sufficient 
reason for building cities in billy places, if the hard worked, captive 
people are thus kept in remembrance of the country, avd its peace aod 
health. This is a luxury as well as a good ; delight to the senses, as 
well as«medicine for the mind. Some of us Jove nature with a large and 
oe ey love. Iam sure Ido, for one. Thinking of ber, immured in 

on as I am, I think also of that prisoner in the Bastille, who prayed 
Monseigneur for “ some tidings of my poor wife, were it only her name 
upon a card.” Were I a prisoner long, I should pray not only for that, 
but for some tidings of my mistress Nature, were it only her name in a 
leaf. And whereas some of us who have sweethearts go prowling about 
the dear one’s house, searching through the walls for her, so at !avoura- 
ble opportunities I search for my mistress through the bricks and stoves 
of Holborn Hill. In the noon of a midsummer day, with the roar of 
carts, waggons, Atlas and other omnibasses rattling in my ears, with 
that little bill of Timmins’s on my miad, how have I seen it clad in 
fei -- stream raoning io the hollow, and 7 tufts o— 
air. Therea er chirped; a ummed, going his 
bee and tl a pom a Knees ow A in the grass, buzzed and 
whirred like a pany or smai: cotton-spi with all their looms at 
work. Practically, there is no standing timber within several miles of 
the place ; but if 1 have not seen trees where an al f busi 
is supposed to be carried on, 1am blind. I have seen trees, and heard 
the blackbird whistle. 

There is mach significance, under the circumstances, in hearing the 
blackbird whistle. It isa proof that to me there was perfect silence. 
The peculiarity of this animal is, that he makes silence. The more he 
whistles, the more still is all nature beside. It is not difficult to imagine 
him a sort of fagleman, berald, or black rod, going between earch and 
heaven in the interest of either. Take acus?: an evening in autumn. 
About six o'clock there comes a shower of rain, a bountiful shower, all 
in shilling drops. The earth drinks and drinks, holding its breath ; while 
the trees make a pleasant noise, their leaves kissing each other for joy. 
Presently the rain ceases. Drops fall one by one, lazily, from the satis- 
fied boughs, and sink to the roots of the grass, lying there in store. 
Then the blackbird, already on duty in his favourite tree, sounds his bu- 
gle-note. “ Attention!” sings he to the winds big aud little ; “ the 
earth will return thanks.” Whereupon there is a stillness deep as—no, 
not as death, bat a silence so profound that it seems as if it were itself 
the secret of life, that profoundest thing. This your own poor carcase 
appears to recognize. The little life therein—not more than a quart pot 
fall—knows the presence of the great ocean from which it was taken, 
and yearns. It stirs in its earthen vessel ; you feel it moving in your 
very fingers; you may almost hear your right hand calling to the left, 
“Tlive! Ilive!” Silence proclaimed, thankegiviog begins. There is 
@ sensation of the sound of ten thousand voices, and the swinging of ten 
thousand censers ; besides the audible singing of birds, the hamming of 
beetles, and the noise of small things which praise the Lord by rubbing 
their legs together. 

This bird seems to take another important part in the scheme of na- 
tare, worth mentioning. 

Everybody—everybody at least who has watched by a sick-bed —knows 
“that days bave their appoiated time, and die as well as men. There is 
one awful minate in the twenty-four bours when the day palpably ex- 
pires, and then there is a reach of utter vacancy, of coldoess and dark- 
ness ; and then a new day is boro, and earth, reassured, throbs again. 
This is not a fancy ; or if so, is it from fancy that eo many people die in 











this awfal bour (“ between the night and the moroing,” nurses call it), | b 


or that sick men grow paler, fainter, more insensible? I think not, To 
appearance they are plainly washed down by the ebbing night, and 
et stranded near the verge of death that its waters wash over them. 

ow, in five minutes, the sick man is floated away and is gone ; or the 
new day comes, snatches him to its bosom, and rs him back to us ; 
and we kaow that he will live. I — I shall die between the night 
and the morning, so peacefully do we drift away then. But ab! blessed 
Morning, I am notangratefal. That long-legged daughter of mine, aged 
eight at present, did you not bring her back to me in your mysterious 
way? At balf-past two, we said, “ Gone!” and began to howl. Three 
minuter afterwards, a breath swept over her limbs ; five minutes after- 
wards there was a blush like a reflected light u ber face ; seven mi- 
nutes, and whose eyes but bers should open, bright and pure as two blue 
stars; aod read ata glance that our little one had again entered the 
House of Life. 

Our baby’s dying and her new birth is an exact type of the death and 
birth of the day. One description serves for both. As she sank away, 
fainting and cold, so night expires. This takes place at various times, 
according to the season ; but generally about two o’clock ia the morniog 


in these latitudes. If you happen to be watching or working withio 


doors, you may note the time by a coldness and shuddering in your limbs, 
and by the sudden Hn Radley fire, in spite of your best efforts to keep 
it bright and cheerful. 

—sweeps through the streets—once; it does not retarn, bat harries 
straight on, leaving all calm bebind it: that is the breath that 
over the child. Now a blush suffuses the East, 
eyes of the day, bright and pure as if there were no death in the world, 


nor sin. All which the blackbird seems to announce to the nataral world 


below. The wind we spoke of warns him ; whereupon he takes his head 
i 


from under his aes @ steady look-out toward the East. As 
800n as the glory of the mornin; 


when—there comes the overhead, in the topmost air, in 
gelaca beat with the parplo cane ‘And the little winds thet blow 
sails—here come they, swooping over the scudding 


ben a wind—generally not a very gentle one 


passed | another thifting cloud, called “the haman race.” 
and then open the violet 


ig appears, be sings his soldierly song ; as 
soon as be sings, smaller fowl wake and listo, and peep aboat quiet y 


in the 


rows, bounding into the big trees, aud away to fill those purple sails 
in, not ovly with a wid, but with a huodred perfumes, and airs heavy 
with the echoes of a huodred songs.* 
I wish I were a poet; you should have a description of all this in 
verses, and welcome. But if ! were a masician! t us see what we 
should do as musicians, First, you should bear the distant sound of a 
bugle, which sound should float away: that is one of the heralds of the 
morning, fiying southward. Then another should issue from the eastera 
gates; and now the grand reveillé should grow, sweep past your ears 
(like the wind aforesaid), and go on, dying as it goes. When as it diee, 
my stringed instruments come in. These to the left of the orchestra 
break into a soft slow movement, the music swaying <a from side 
to side as it were, with a noise like the rastling of boaghs. It must not 
be much of a noise, however, for my stringed instraments to the right 
have begun the very song of the morning. The bows tremble upon the 
strings, like the limbs of a dancer, who, a-tiptoe, prepares to bound into 
ber ecstacy of motion. Away! The song soars into the air as if it had 
the wings of a kite. Here swooping, there swooping, wheeling upward, 
falling suddenly, checked, poised for a moment on quivering wings, and 
again away. It is waliz time and you hear the Hours dancing to it. 

Then the horns. Their melody overflows into the air richly, like houey 

of Hybla ; it wafts down in lozy gusts, like the scent of the thyme from 
that bill. So my stringed iustraments to the left cease rusiling, listen 
a little while, catch the music of those otbers, and follow it. Now for 
the rising of the lark! Henceforward it is a choras, and be is the leader 
thereot. Heaven and earth agree to follow bim. I bave a part for the 
brooks—their notes drop, drop, drop, like his: for the woods—they sob 
like bim. At lengtb, nothing remains but to blow the hautboys; and 
just as the chorus arrives at its fulness, they come maunderingin. They 
have a sweet old blundering “cow-song” to themselves—a silly thiog, 
made of the echoes of all pastoral sounds. There’s a warbling waggoner 
in it, and his team jingling their bells, There's a shepherd driviag his 
flock from the fold, bleating ; and lowing of cattle.—Down falls the lark 
like a stone : it is time he looked for grubs, Then the hautboys go out, 
gradually ; for the waggoner is far on bis road to the market; sheep 
cease to bleat and cattle to low, one by one ; they are on their grazing 
ground, and the business of the day is begun. Last of all, the heavenly 
masic sweeps away to waken more westering lands, over the Atlantic 
and its whitening sails. 
And to think this goes on every day, and every day has been repeated 
for a thousand years! Generally, though, we don’t like to think about 
that, as Mr. Kingsley has remarked, among others ; for whea he wrote, 
“Is it not a grand thought, the silence and permanence of nature amid 
the perpetual noise and flux of buman life!—a grand thought, that one 
geveration goeth and another cometh, and the earth abideth for ever?” 
he also meant, “Isn't it a melancholy thought?’ For my part, J believe 
this reflection to be the font of all that melancholy which is in man. I 
speak in the broade:t sense, meaning that whereas whenever you find a 
man you find a melancholy animal, this is the secret of his melancholy. 
The thought is so common and so old ; it bas afflicted so many men in Fo 
many generations with a sort of philosopbical sadness, that it comes 
down to us like an hereditary disease, of which we have lost the origin, 
and almost the consciousness. It is an universal disposition to melan- 
cboly madoess, in short. Savages who run wild in woods are not less 
liable to its influence than we who walk in civilized Pall Mall. On the 
contrary, a savage of any brains at all is the most melancholy creature 
in the world. Not Donizetti, nor Mendelssohn, nor Beethoven himself 
ever composed such sad songs as are drummed on tom-toms, or piped 
through reeds, or chanted on the prairies and lagoons of savage land. 
No music was ever conceived witbia the walls of a city so profoundly 
tour bing as that which Irish pipers and British barpers made before an 
arch was built in England. Now this bears out our supposition ; for the 
savage with tom tom, the piper with bis pipe, the harper with his harp, 
lived always in sight of nature. Their little fassy lives and noisy works 
were ever in contrast with its silence and permanence ; change and de- 
cay with the constant seasons and the everlasting bills. 0 cannot 
uuderstand the red man’s reverence for inanimate nature read by this 
light—especially his reverence for the setting sunt , For the night 
cometh, reminding him of bis own little candle of an etMtence, while be 
knows that the great orb bas risen upon a hundred generations of buaters, 
and will rise upon a hundred more. As for him and his works, bis knife 
will be buried with bim, and there an end of him and his works. 

And we Europeans to-day are in the same case with regard to the si- 
lence and permanence of Stans, contras'ed with the perpetual flax and 
noise of buman life. Who thinks of his death without thinking of it? 
who thinks of it without thinking of bis death? Mother, whose thoughts 
dwell about her baby in churchyard lying ; Mary, of sister Margaret who 
died last year, or of Jobn who was lost at sea, say first and last—‘* There 
the sea rolls, ever as ever; and rages avd smiles, and surges and tighs 
just the same; and were you and I and the whole world to be drowned 
to-day, and all the brave ships to go down with standing saile, to-morrow 
there would not be a drop more in the ocean, nor on its surface a 
smile the lees. Doesn't the rain rain upon my baby’s grave, and the run 
thine upon it, as indifferent as if there were veither babies nor mothers 
in the world?” wy, this strain is to be found in all the poetry that 
ever was written. alter Mapes may be quoted, with his, “I propose 
to end my days in a tavern drinking,” but bis and all such songs mere! 
resalt from a wild effort to divorce this “ grand thought” from the min 

But we need not go to America for a red Indian, nor afield to the bills 
for illustration ; that is to be found in the impression produced on many 
thoughtful minds by the contemplation of social life in any two periods, 
We behold Sir Richard Steele booziog unto maudlinness in purple velvet 
and a laced hat ; Captain Mobock raging through Fleet Street with a 
drawn rapier ; reprobate old duchesses and the damsels who were to be 
our grandmothers sitting in the same pew, and then looking about us, 
say—~ Here we are again !—tbe duches on the settee, Mohock lounging 
against the mantelpiece, Dick Steele biccuping on the stairs in a white 
neckcloth. There they go through the little comedy of life, in ruffles 
and paste buckles; here go we in swallow-tails and patent leathers. 
Mobock married, and was henpecked : young Sanglant is to be married 
to-morrow. The duchess being dead, one of those demare little damsels 
takes up the tradition, and certain changes of costame — been ac- 
complished, becomes another wicked old woman; and so it goes on. 
They die, and we die; and meanwhile the world goes steadily round. 
There is sowing and reaping, and there are select parties, and green peas 
in their season, and ob! this twopenny life!” 

Mind you, I have other ideas. What is all this melancholy, at bottom, 
bat woneon and ingratitude? Are we miserable because He whe made 
all beautiful things preserves them to us for ever? True, He has set 
bounds to intellect, and to aspirations which, when they are most largely 
achieved, do not always work for pure and useful ends; true, He does 
not permit us to become too impious in our pride by giving eternity to 
the Parthenons and telegraphs tbat we make such a noise about ; but, all 
that is really good, and beautiful, and profitable for man, is everlastingly 

is. The lovely world that Adam beheld is not only the same to-day, it 
is created and given to us anew every day. What have we said about 
morning, which is born again (for us, for little ones, the ignorant, the 
blind, who could not see at all y day) three bundred and sixty-five 
times in a year—every time as fresh, and new, and innocent as that which 
first dawned over Eden? 

Now, considerin 
have fallen upon, I must think this a bountiful arrangement, and one 
which need not make us uvhappy. 





before our first mother breathed ; that the primroses which grow to-day 


before sin and death came into the world; and that our children shall 
find them, neither better nor worse, when our names are clean forgotten. 
And is it nothing that if we 

pew . ei. aod + 





-a miod itself a new and separate creation, 
tract of light called the Milky 


like the sands on the shores. We cannot see each 
Brighton beach, we cannot see the separate stars 

its sane and great planets, with all our appliances ; and yet each 

orbs bas its patb, rolling along on its basiness—a world. Oa learnio: 
which we are bewildered with astonishment and awe. Bat here below 


how much iniquity and blindness all the nighis 


I love to think the alr I breathe 
through my open window is the same that wandered through Paradise 


in our dear old woods are such as decked the bank on which she slept 


have all death, we have all youth !—brand- 


as much as is any one star among the rest? In the heavens there is a 
ay, which to the common eye appears no 
more than a laminous cloud. But astronomers tell us that this vast river 
of ligbt is a universe, in which individual stars are so many that they are 
in of rand here on 
the Milky Way, nor 
of those 


is of years 
it has swept over the earth in great tracts, coming aud going. And this 
vast quickeand is made up of millions and millions of individual J's, each 


& man, @ separate, distinct creation ; each travelling its path, which none 





* This was written a year 
Through 


a with a Knapsack, has since confirmed my fancy that 











ago. Mr. Mattieu Williams, in his book 
every 


Y dies «natural death In Scandinavia there is a midnight sun; and Mr. 
ee mans ee eimnnge Cpepiiate the sun is the same ten minutes be- 


other can travel ; each bearing its own life, which is no other’s—a world. 


I think this ought to strike us with as much awe as that other creation. 
I think we ought to be filled with as much gratitude for our own plane- 
tary em! as astonishment at the spectacle of any Milky Way whatever. 
And I only with that we, the human race, sbone in the eyes of heaven 
with the light of virtue like another Milky Way. 

Created, then, so purely of ourselves, this is the resalt with regard to 
the natural world about us: that with our own feelings and affections, 
we di , each for bimeelf, all the glory of the universe. And there- 
fore is nature eternal, unchangeable—tbat all men may know the whole 
— of God. Whose eyes but mine first saw the sunset? Some old 
Shaldean, some dweller in drowned Atlantis, imagined the feelings of 
Adam when he first saw the sun go down ; ever since when, this poetical 
imagining bas been going about the world, and people have envied Adam 
tbat one grandest chance of getting a “sensation.” Why, the Chaldean 
was Adam! I’m Adam! The sun was created with me, with you; and 
by and by, when we had cot over the morning of infancy, we sat on a 
wall, in a field, on a bill, at our own little bedroom window, and our 
childish eyes being by that time opened, we saw the sun go down for the 
first time. 

Nor are these pleasures and advantages confined to the external world, 
to the sensations it inspires, or the influence it exerts upon us. No hu- 
man persion, no emotion, the fiercest or the tenderest, comes to us at 
second hand. The experience and observation of a thousand years, all 
the metaphysical, and poetical, and dramatic books that ever were writ- 
ten, cannot add a jot to the duration or intensity of any emotion of ours. 
They may exercise it, but they cannot form it, nor instruct it ; nor, were 
they fifty times as many and as profound, could they dwarfit. It lies 
in our bearts an original creation, com,le‘e, alone: like my life and 
yours. Now see bow this arrangement works. When, dear madam, 
your Jittle Billy was born, all that wondering delight, that awful tre- 
mor of joy, which possessed the heart of the first mother, was . 
You may have seen a piece of sculpture called the First Cradle. There 
sits Eve, brooding over her two boys, rocking them backward and for- 
ward in ber arms and on her knees—wondering, awe-fall, breathless with 


joy, drowned in a new flood of love. “Ah!” says the tender, child-lov- 


ing female spectator, “ what would not one give to have been that first 
mother, to have made with one’s arms the first cradle!’ Ignorant soul! 
Ove would thiok, to hear her talk, that the gifts of heaven grow thread- 
bare by course of time, and that in 1860 we have only the rage thereof! 
Don’t believe it, for there is another side to the question! If the gifts 
and rewards of heaven are paid in new coin, minted for you, with your 
effigies stamped upon it, so are the painishments. The flight of Oain 
when Abel was killed—Bill Sykes’s was every way as terrible ; aud any 
incipient poisoner who may happen to read this page may assure him- 
self, that this new and improved process of murder—whatever advantages 
it may otherwise offer—is not specific agaiast the torments of him who 
first shed blood : no, nor agaiast any one of them. 


rr 


“FIFTY LOUIS TO UPSET HIM!” 
OHAPTER 1. 


A man, of about forty years of age, stood ai a window of one of the 
rich, private hotels (bouses, we should call them,) in the Rue de Rivoli, 
Paris. He wasa man with a peculiar expression of face, small, black 
eyes, deeply set, a dark complexion, and nervous and irritable in bis 
movements. It was a lovely evening in early epring, and the gardens 
of the Tuileries were just budding into the fullness of beauty; but 
though his gaze at moments was fixed upon the scene, his thoughts were 
evideutly absent, on things, judging by his expression of countenance, 
much less agreeable than the verdure before him. In his hand he held 
a pistol, which appeared to be the object far more of his earnest atten- 
tion than the beauties of art and natnre combined opposite the window. 

With the uncharged pistol he amused himself (if such an expression 
could be — to that sombre-looking man), by taking aim at the wild 
pigeons and swallows in the gardens, as if to try how sure bis eye and 
hand were. 
Sach a man could only be a jealous husband, a d ointed lover, or 
a gambler ; in either of these cases, a monomaniac, Slowly he loaded 
the pistols, there was a brace of them, and then carefully replaced them 
in their case, as if for immediate use. 

He had scarcely done so when a slight noise in the corridor adjoining 
his apartment aroused him. Hastily finging down the lid of the case, 
he rushed to the door, which he tore open, to find himself face to face 
with a handeome girl of about twenty. 

The gentleman we have depicted was the Count de Noirmont; the 
girl, Julie, the countess’s maid, for be was a married man. 

* Ab! ba! Julie,” he cried, “ ’tis you, is it? What were you doing 
at that door?” and he seized her by the arm. 

“ Monsieur—I ,”” the girl uttered in fear and hesitation. 
“Yes, yes, | understand you,” he cried in a voice of concentrated 
passion, “ Madame sent you to listen at my door; she wished to know 
oe I was out. Doubiless she bas ber own motive for wishing to 

now. 
“Ob, no, monsieur le comte ; I assure you, madame’s only motive 
was, that she beard a noise, and fe id 

“Ob, yes, I understand all! My health is so delicate, Madame is 

full of feeling for me! Icomprehend all! Bat now, that I have you 
non a e 7 ee P ‘ , 
And grasping her tightly by the arm, he e , more 
dead than alive, into the room. She Gastea te ery pag =) jurst not. 
She saw the case of pistols, and ber hair stood on end. She clasped her 
hands together, prepared to implore mercy at his feet, when suddenly 
his manner changed and be became calm. 

“ Julie,” he said, “ you are a good girl, and I feel persuaded that you 
ream well by your master. You are now going to avow the truth to 

im. 

The girl was penetrated with surprise at the tone of kindness and 
feeling with which he addressed ter. 

“Ob, monsieur,” she replied, “ I would not deceive you.” 

“ We shall judge!” he cried, crossing hie arms before ber, and fixing 
on her terrified gaze a pair of lynx-like eyes, “Did your mistress go 
out last evening?” be said abruptly. “ Who accompanied her? How 
long was she absent?” 
sad — want to know whether madame went out?” 

“ en.” 
" oe who the persons were who accompanied her t” 
“ es," 





“ How long she remained absent ?”’ 
” Yee, of course ; but you only repeat my questions witheut answer- 
ing me.” 

“ Because, monsieur, I have nothing to tell you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 
ose ae my mistress did not go out ; consequently no one accompanied 

, and —— 

* Julie, Julie, speak the truth. If your mistress did not ge out, why 
was that dress put away so hastily when I entered the room ?” 

“A green ae dress with flounces, trimmed with fringe ?”’ 

“Yes, yes! Bat, once for all, will you answer me, and not put me off 
with the description of a dress?” 

“Ob, monsieur, the sleeves were too narrow ; madame had them 
widened, and bad jast been trying it on again. Mdille. Bernard isa 
good dressmaker ; nevertheless, she does not always succeed at first. A 
great many ladies have left her, aod I think madame will do soin ——” 

“ Will you be silent ?” exclaimed the count, out of patience, like man 
another fool, because he bad found bis suspicions groundices. “Wi 
you hold your tongue? You are only trying to put me off by bewilder- 
ing me with irrelevant things. I once more tell you that I will know 
the truth!” 

Seeing that poor Julie trembled all over, he addressed ber in a calmer 
tone again. 

« Julie,” he said, “ tell me the trath ; 

Going to his desk, he took a large and apparently well-filled parse out 
of it. Holding it by the cords which drew it, he balanced it before the 
girl’s eyes, say ng, in an entreating tone— 

“Come, Julie, do tell me the truth ; tell me all you kaow, and this 
will be yours.” 

“ Why, monsieur, what would you have me say? Madame put away 
that dress in a hurry because she knew you do not like to see things lit- 
tering about.” 

“That’s not the trath! Speak!” ard be shook the purse in her face ; 
but she tried all in her power to tara aside ber eyes, which, however, 
despite all ber efforts, still kept tarning upon the temptation before her. 

The count saw this, and tinaciously kept it before her gaze, or 
ringiog in her ears. Julie really was io a perilous position, and the se- 
cret, if there was one, ran a good risk of boom T gtee oll nevertheless, 
still keeping ber eyes as mach as possible averted, and her hands clasped 
lest they should clutch at it, with a rare beroism she constantly repeated 
that she krew —that ber mistress had not gone out, when 


you shall not repent of it.” 


E 








denly a voice was beard on the staircase. 
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“ Madame calls me!” cried Julie, and bounding towards the door, rhe 
tore it open, and escaped from her tempter without casting one look 
bebiad. 


Noirmoat had frequently on previous occasions seen a hesitation of 
maoner similar to that just evinced by Julie, and always thought bimself 
on the point of triampbiog, but then it was that she ever escaped him. 
He stamped with fury on the grouad, uttering a frightful oath, Feel- 
ing the absolute necessity of venting his rage upon something, he fluug 
the purse he held, with its contents, through a Venetian glass of great 
value over the chimney ; it was one of the most magnificent aud costly 
that had ever been made at Murano; ornamented with iacrustations, 
stars, and encircled by an immense border of monsters interlaced with 
one another. The whole of the middle age seemed to revive again around 
this glass. 

The purse bit it exactly in the centre, and broke it into a thousand 
pieces, which, falling around, crushed everything that was upoo the 
chimney—Gothic clocks, vases from Bohemia, and bottles, all were 
destroyed. ; 

Stupified and furious at this fine exploit, the couat flang himself into 
an armchair, sweariug like a madman, and dashiog his closed fists at 
the same time on the marble befure him. Any one who could have seen 
him at that moment, would have takea bim for a fool or a luoatio—and, 
in truth, he was both one and the other. His features, generally barsb, 
had become ferocious. His eyes flashed like a tiger in a fury ; bis lips 
were white, marbled with vio.et ; his face like ashes, and his whole per- 
son fearful to look at. 

Yet, strange to say, the Count de Noirmont was not a bad man! 

CHAPTER Il, 

Next day, the count did not quit his retreat until the eveniug ; it was 
the day of the countess’s reception. Just when he eatered, @ most ani- 
mated conversation bad commenced between some learned doctors pre- 
sent, on the subject of likenesses, Que of them declared that he could 
at any time, by studying attentively the features and expression of a 
child, though to many quite dissimilar, point out the parents in a crowded 
room. 

“Look,” he said, at the same moment taking the band of the coun- 
tess’s youngest child, and drawing it towards him, “I will at once de- 
signate the parents, and more particularly the father of this boy,” 

Some one inadvertently exciaimed ‘hat it was the Count de Noirmont’s. 

Undisturbed, the doctor drew it close to its father, who was anxiously 
listening. 

“ T will then at once,” he continued, “ point out the peculiar features 
of resemblau @.”’ 

Unfortunately for bis theory, the father was as dark as mahogany, the 
child rosy and fair ; the father bad small black eyes, filled with an ex- 
pression of sullen ili-bumoar, the child’s eyes were blue, and full of sweet- 
ness; the father’s pose was aquiline, the child's slightly refroussé—io 
short, to complete the dissimilarity, the count’s face was sqaare aud an- 
gular, and the boy’s oval and of angelic purity. Io a word, there never 


was £0 perfect a contradiction to a theory, Astonished himself at such | 


strikiog differences, the doctor drew back several paces, and iavolua- 
tarily exclaimed— 

“ There is really something prodigious in it! 
’Tis singular, but a fact, this child bas not the slightest resemblance to 
ite father! 1v’s one of the first examples I ever met with. There is no 
resemblance—no analogy between the two faces. *Tis incredible !’’ 

Daring this origioal monologue of a beaten and disappointed theorist, 
the entire room burst out laughing in derision at the extraordinay con- 
tradiction his dogma had received. 

The count, at first put out of countenance, tried to smile also, but the 
effort died way, and a sinister grimace, fearful to behold, contracted his 
features, and as the joking still continued, and the doctor persisted in 
exclaiming—“ Bat 'tis prodigious! They do not resemble one another 
at all !’’—the count became quite livid. He rudely tarned bis back to 
the company, pushed away the child angrily, bastily crossed the room 
towards where the doctor, the cause of all, stood, and with pale cheeks, 
hagewe eyes, and hands clenched convulsively, approaching him, 
Lt _—— 


“ You are nothing better than a fool!” 

Then quitting the amazed man, he stood before his wife, for a moment 
surveying ber head to foot with an expression of inexpressible con- 
tempt and anger, and then uttered— 

* And you—you are a wretch |” 

The countess, overwhelmed by these fearful words, dropped into a seat, 
and her friends gathered round her. 

Noirmont precipitately quitted the apartment, closing the door vio- 
lently afver him, and leaviog every one in horror or amazement at this 
hasty and brutal outbreak of rage 

© That man Is mad, quite mad!’ exclaimed the doctor, as he with- 


drew; “ to-morrow I'll send bim my colleague Esquirot” (a mad | dressed 
doctor). oo 


OMAPTER IIL. 

The countess bad an old and valued friead, the Marquis de Loreno ; it 
was be who in her many troubles consoled her, for, as we have shown, 
the was far from being bappy. Him she consulted in her difficulties, and 
io the bosom of this old man reposed all her secret cares. 

Nearly eighty-two years ofage, the marquis was one on whom a young 
woman might learlessly lean ; bis (riendsbip for her could not give alarm 
even to the terrible Nuirmont. The marquis was one of those old men 


who were often met with in the last century, preserving that exquisite | sad 


delicacy of politeness of manner, combined with wit, then common 
enough, but bave now given place to an abrupt, take it easy sort of be- 
haviour, or else to austere, simple maoners, either melancholy or weary- 
ing. Consequently men better understood the Exchange, the Chamb 

of Depaties, their cla» or whist table, thau the distinguished tone of 
former days, and looked with pity oo the effemiva e ways, as they termed 





them, of the old beau of eighty, whom they treated as a talkative old 
woman. 
In revenge. all the ladies liked him, and he had become their adviser, 


friend, confidant and often their cavalier. Supported by the protection 
of bis many female advocates, and bis owa wit and cleverness, the mar- 
quis kept his position against all the batteries of ridicule levelled to 
overthrow him. 

Of all his fair supporters, the countess was the one above all others 
whom he best liked ; time and the difference of age bad created an affec- 
tion between them like that of a father and daughter. Noirmont was 
not loag before he grew tired of their mutaal triendabip ; he thought the 
marquis impor'u rate, fatiguing, and di agreeable, and he quarrelled with 
his wife in consequence of the other’s too frequent visits, and when he 
met him in her saloon, be auswered io abrupt monosyllables, loud jests, 
or rade observations, the exquisite politeness of the old maryuis, 

The latter wae not slow ia noticing this strange manner, and having a 
horror of rudeness, bis visits became more rare. 

This did not please the count; lke many others he liked a cause of 
quari«| sometimes, and as the marquis only occasionally called at the 
countess’s, when she had some advice to seek at his bands, whenever the 
hasband met him he became more rude than ever. Thus, whenever the 
countess had any thing to ask Moosieur de Loreao she wrote it, aad bis 
pe pa were given in a note slipped into ber band, either ia a morning 

when they met, or else at some soirée. Some days after the scene we 
have jast described, the marquis sought an opportunity of giving the 
countess a letter of advice on the subject, and as that lady accompanied 
her husband to a party where the marquis also was, the latter found ao 
opportuuity of slipping the letter into her hand, but the count saw him 
do it, and ily approached ber, said— 

“ Madame, give me that paper!” 

Pale and bling, the , fearful of a scene, concealed it, and 
just as ber husband, carried away by passion, was going to suatch it 
from her, the marquis advanced— 

“ Monsieur,” be said, taking it out of her hauds, this paper belongs to 
me, and be put it into his pocket. 

The count was livid with rage. He advanced two steps towards the 
other in a menacing attitade, and with eyes darting fire. For a moment, 
during which this scene lasted, the ladies stood all trembling around, 
fearing for the very life of the chevalier the marquis; they thought he 
was going to be pulverised. But be, frm asa rock, stood awaiting the 
other’s atiack. 

“ Give me that paper!” cried the count again, in a suffocating voice ; 
“ fz me that paper, or I'll take it by force!” 

“ That paper!” answered the marquis calmly, “is here in m . 
If you take it, it will be a theft rs " cat 

“ A theft! a theft!” and the count raised his band as if to strike him, 
but bis arm stiffened asbe approached. As thoagh he were fighting with 
a power which urged him forward,“ A theft!’ be continued. “ And 

‘ou, monsieur le marquis, you do not hesitate in robbing me of my wife’s 
oaour io favour of avother ; for, unquestionably, you are intriguing for 
some young parpy of your acquaintance; but, monsieur, we are no 
longer living in the times of the regency, and we ought to punish an old 





Yes, traly prodigious! | 


j 


Thus saying, he advanced towards the marquis, who, mgs by 
these last po started forward also, when a young friend his, Mon- 
sieur de Cerny, flung himself between them, exclaiming a8 he faced the | 
count, “ Monsieur, would you strike ao old man ?” 
“ Ab! ab!” cried Noirmont, “ who is this new champion?” 
“ A more generous maa than yourself!” 

ou that the marquis uader- | 


“ That’s it, is it?” answered the enr 
You are defending your Mercury ; ” aut 
takes such noble work! You are in a good school, my dear monsieur.” | 
“Uuhappy man!” answered De Ceray in a tone of mingled pity and | 
contempt. ‘ You only excite my commiseration, for you are a mad- | 
man !” i 
* And you an impertinent fellow.” replied the count, advancing to- 
wards De Cerny to strike bim. But he was of berculean build, and | 
seizing Noirmont’s hand before he plished his intention, he squeezed | 
it, a8 in a vice, and held him back. The ladies were screaming or faiat- 
ing. while several gentlemen rusued forward and separated the combe- | 
tants, bat with much difficulty. | 
“I take it as if given, moosieur le comte,” cried De Cerny, letting go 
bis hand, while others dragged him away. 
“So much the better—that’s as it should be. You have saved me the | 
trouble of inflicting it,” answered the other. 
“To-morrow thea!” exclaimed de Cerny. } 
“ Yes, to morrow.” | 
And seizing bis wife’s arm, who was more deal than alive, Noirmoat | 
pushed her before him out of the room, and dragged her away, despite | 
the efforts of several there, who dreaded the effect of this madman’s jeal- | 
pon the poor wife. But the count meditated another species 
veng and he ducted yer home without uttering a word. 
Next day the duel took place, and Monsieur de Cerny was rewarded, 
as the like devotion generally is, by having both legs broken by his ad- | 
versary’s ball. 


husband, “I guess all now! | 





ous rage u 
0 





CHAPTER Iv. 

All these violent ecenes ane 
failed her, and with a vague sort of delight, she looked forward to her 
approachingeod. One ooly thoug 


Acad + +h. 


dies particularly re baths, 
the arm, uoder the immovable convict! 
sufferiog from inflammation, and the patient woman, for the sake of her 
children, submitted to all. 





and the count, aware of this, built bis project of yeageance upon it. 
Oue mornivg, shortly after the terrible scene of the letter, Noirmont 
was watching about his wife’s chamber until all the preparations for her 
baih were made. Once assured that she was in the water, he seized the 
opportunity when Julie came out of the buth room, and taking her by 
the arm whispered— 

“Follow me.” 

“ Bat, monsi 
“IT know it, 
* Bat she will wait for me—may want something.” 

“It can’t be helped. Hold your tongue, and come,” aod pushing her 
brutally before bim, he conducted her to the children’s apartment. There 
he locked the door, and ordered her to fill a trunk with their most indis- 
peasable articles of clothing, 

In the meanwhile, he dressed his little daughter himself, and his elder 
son, who looked at him in terror. The younger one, whose fair loveli- 
ness bad been the cause of the dreadful outbreak we have r ded, was 


eur le comte, madame is in her bath!” 
| 


| Botbiag has notbio 


ed the countese’s health, her strength | 


ht pained her ; it was the idea of aban- 
doning her children, and for their takes, she still struggled with death. | he bebeld the countess. 
The doctor, who had caused all this sorrow by his unfortunate theory, did | 
all ia bis power to restore her failing strength, and amung other reme- | 

hs, tog with profuse bleedings in | 
ion that the uafortanate wife was | tality which of late had become habitual to him, made a move ® nt as if 
| to push her away. 


| 
Thus, then, she passed the greater part of the morning in a warm bath, | of blood which trickled down from acut she had received on the fore 


“ At least fifteen louis, madame,” answered the man. 

“ And your horse ?” 

“ Quite as much more.” 

“To all thirty louis?” 

“ Yea, thirty louis, madame ; and not dear eitber.” 

“ Well, then, Ill psy you fifty; but on one condition : ’tis that 
drive into that carriage, catch the wheel, or fling yourself before it ae 
manner that may stop it, even if you upset both.” 

“ That is to say,” answered the driver, in an unmoved tone, as if speak- 
ing of an riggs * occurrence, “ that the extra twenty louis are to 
for my ekio. ell, I don’t charge too mach ; but, my faith, who 

g5 so here goes!” And he lashed bis little sturdy, 
bat almost beaten, 


orman. 

Fiadiug that the lash no longer sufficed, he took the heavy handle of 
the whip to urge it forward. 

“ After all,” he soliloquised, for the countess was too anxious to listen 
to or answer him, “I have been upset a dozen times io the streets of 
Paris, without even dislocating a little finger, and without receiving 
a farthing for it, either; consequently, once more or less and in 
open country will not signify. ‘°Tis rather an amusement to doit! So 
here goes, and good luck to it! ’Tis a capital affair! Fifty louis!” 

Applying a good hard lash to the sides of pod ve animal, he, by this 
means, gained & few paces in advance of the carriage ; and then sudden- 
ly, by a clever movement, draggiog bis cabriolet on one side, despite the 
count’s cries and execrations, for bis horses were going full gallop down 
hill, the man courageously presented the side of his frail vehicle to re- 
ceive the full shock of the other rapidly-descendiog carriage. 

The concussion was terrible ; the cabriolet, thrown ten paces from the 
other vehiele, lay upon its side, and the poor Norman quietly tarned ap 
its four legs in the air, as if it were dead. But in revenge, one of the 
greys lay panting on its side, unable to rise, and the carriage was com- 
pletely disabled. 

Noirmont, enraged at such a mi-adventare, and thrown by the concus 
tion off the box, rushed up to the cabriolet, determined to revenge him- 
self upon the driver of it, when lo! coming forth from the ruins of the 
capsized vebicle, pale as a spectre, and scarcely able to support herself, 


“You, madame!” he exclaimed, in a voice of mingled shame and an- 
ger, “ you bere!” 
And as the ushappy woman advanced towards bim, he, with the bra- 


ut when he saw the mortal pallor on her beautiful face, and the 


when he met her balf-closed fainting eyes, and saw the resigned expres- 
sion of the whole countenance, he drew back ashamed of bis first move- 
ment of anger, and hid bis face in both hands. 
| This act of his wife, her air of solemn resignation, of sublime courage 
| and devotion to her children, even if not to himself, revealed, as by an 
| electric movement, all bis own mad folly and her uashaken excellence 
and virtue, 

The countess attempted to advance, with difficulty supporting herself: 
| but seeing her children weeping with terror in the broken cabriolet, she 
made one supreme effort, and rushing forward towards them, dropped 
fainting on her knees, with outstretched, trembling arms. 

An hour after this scene, a hired carriage drove into the court-yard of 
the count’s botel, and in the arms of a man, whose terror-stricken coun- 
tenance betrayed the keenest remorse, lay the form of a woman more 
dead than alive. 

A long fever and delirium followed, and then, as from the grave, the 





with bis mother ; the count had sent him there early ia the morning. 

In a few moments the children was ready. 

“ Tell your mistress,” he said, “ above all, not to attempt to follow 
me ; it would be easy useless I am resolved to part now aad for ever. 
I leave her the child which is wortby of her, and if I abandon her ’tis 
ouly herself she Mas to blame.”’ 

And laden with the truok, and baviog a pocket-book containing nearly 
all bis fortune ia bis posseesion, be made the children go down-stairs 
before himself, taking the precaution beforehand of locking ia Julie. 

Down stairs he fouod the carriage he expected awaiting him. He pat 
the two children into it, and mountiog the box himself, lashed the horses 
and disappeared. 

During this time Julie was not idle, for the moments were precious, At 
every risk it was necessary to give her mistress notice. At first she en- 
deavoured to burst open the door, but finding ber efforts vain, she 
opened the wiadow which looked in the yard, and cried, “ Fire ! fire !” 

In an instaut the whole house was at her door, and bursting into the 


room. 

Julie, without staying to reply to the many questions of surprise ad- 
to her, or the angry assurances that she was “as mad as her mas- 
ter,” rushed through the crowd, and flew to the bath-room, into which she 
burst, exclaiming — 

“ He’s gone! he's gone !”’ 

“ Who ” 

“ Monsicur le conte!” 

The countess was trangu lly reposing in her bath, ouep in a long 
linen dress; ber bead reclining oa her white shoulders. The expression 
of her eyes was vague, for she was dreaming of the past, which had 
been of late so bitter, with the prospect before ber of a future not less 


When tho:e dreadful words reached her ear she started up. 

* My husband gone !” she cried. 

“ Yes, madame ; and he has carried off the two children!” 

“ Carcied off ths children! It cannot be ; you must be mad, Julie.” 

Aad she stooi with baggard looks beside the bath, out of which? she 
had sprung at the first words. 

* Ob, no, madame ; he shut me in up-stairs, and during that time car- 
ried them off in his carriage.” 

The countess was, as we bave stated, in her bathing-dress, out of the 
bath ; and though it was the depth of wiater, she never even took the time 
to dry herself, but flinging a large mantle around ber trembling aad 
shivering form, with ber bare feet just thrust into slippers, she tore her- 
self from Julie, who woald have detained her, aod rushed down into the 
street. There she learat from a r-by that the count bad driven of 
towards the Champs Elysées. Calling @ cabriolet, she cried to the 
driver— 

“To Neuilly, and I will give you two louis if you overtake a yellow 
carriage with greys which is ouly ten minutes in advance.” 

* The money’s already earned ”’ said the coichman, flogging bis little, 
thickset Norman horse, which started off at its very best pase. Those 
who are acquaiuted with Paris, aad kuow the road we would polat out, 
may imagive the coaotess’s state of anxiety. When they arrived at the 
other side of the Arch of Triamph, aod beyoad it, up that long dreary 
road in wiuter, going to Neuilly, not a carriage of the description of her 
husband's was to be seen. 

‘ aaver drive!’’ she whispered in agony, and the whip urged the horse 
orward. 

At last something eppeared afar off, going ata rapid pace. Was it the 
carriage? The distance was too great for her to distioguish—it was ab- 
— y necessary for her to approach it. But bow, with that smail Nor- 
m np bore:? 

Every lash the driver gave the aximal was a fresh promise of reward. 
Tnsensiviy the distance grew less betweea the two aod through 
the cloud of dust around them she soon distinzuished the gray horses and 
yellow panels ; little by little all became more distinct, and the countess 
acquired the certainty that it was her husband's carriage. 

Noirmont, believing bis wife ia her bath, slackened the pace of his 
horses, tor he was perfectly satisfied with the plot he had combined. He 
calculated that, before Julie got out of her prison, the room where he 
bad confined her, and bad given notice to, and dressed her mistress, that 
he would have reached St. Germain, and taken the post for Italy. 

. we ba revolved this fine project in his head, he passed the bridge at 
euilly. 

The cabriolet soon found itself close upon the heels of the carriage, 
As the distance between the two decreased, the countess’s promises of re- 
ward increased ; aud at the moment when the two were almost neck and 
neck, as one says in a race, she owed three times as much as ber purse 
could contain. 

But the carriage was still flying, and she knew not how to atop it. 

The count was certainly far from guessing that his wife was there. 
But the wretched cabriolet which was struggling to keep pace witb his 

must soon excite his sus On the otber 
Normaa coald ~ much longer 
strong greys. It was necessary, 

carriage or elee ~ up following 
But what means could be found ? 
lose all, for assuredly the coant would then fly faster than ever. 

The countess at once decided. 





like you, who now plays the part in favour of a friend !”” 





What’s your cabriolet worth?” she asked. 


rose again to ex . 

The first act of her convalescence was to place in her husband’s hands 
all the letters she had received from the Marquis de Loreno, together with 
hers to him, which he bad returned to her. 

In correspondence there was question alone of her husband ; her 
love for him, and the best counsel sought from a valued friend of how 
she — soothe his jealous and suspicious temper, which wronged her 
BO = Need we record the end? One picture will speak all we 
could say. 

On his kaees before a couch, on which lay a young woman, evidently 
just recovering from illness, bat with a radiant expression of joy on her 
face, knelt the Count de Noirmont. One fair arm was round his neck, as 
she drew him to her bosom. 

monomaniac existed no more ; it was a loving and penitent hue 
band who replaced him. . 


FAMILY BLACK BEASTS. 


There are certain classes of persons in fiction on whom an unfavoura- 
ble character is indelibly stamped. Fathers are always stern, waiting- 
women are always pert, aod that wholly impossible person, the valet of 
light comedy, is never tired of moralizing aod being kicked. In the same 
way there are characters who are conventionall ised as the black 
beasts of family life—the personages who are always in the w . and 
at once w and contemptible. Who ever had a word in 
for mothers-in-law or stepmothers ? is not to account for. A 
stepmother is not ge ly the sort of persona to write a novel ; bat the 
indignant young woman oa whose feelings she trample: has leisure, and 
a passionate looging for anonymous revenge, and that capacity for writ- 
ing fiction with which Providence blesses almos: all young ladies Whea 
@ mother comes to see a y: married daughter, it is not tbe e derly lady, 
beat on the prosaic purposes Of seeing a favourite child in ber 
and of showing how everything can be best managed, but it is the happy 
pair themselves, in the lightness of their youthful hearts, and ia Day 
fit of sulking at being watched while building their nest, who the 
family secrets to the world. Unfortunately the language of fiction is 
conventionally adopted in real life. Young people assume, as a matter 
of course, that their black beasts must be always in the wrong. Consi- 
derable injustice is done in this way. Very often black beasts would be 
of a nice grey tint, if not positively white, were they not treated as re- 
coguised negroes trom the It is also rather unfair to the r crea- 
tures that all they have to go through should be thrown entirely into the 
shade ; and yet a little reflection will show any one that they have their 
trials. We do not in the least wish to write them-up, or to make out that 
ee mothers in-law, or old maids, are always kind, considerate, 

delightful. But they bave been so unmercifully ran down in fiction, 
nat Bas Gum wheres good word said for them to make things a 

ttle even. e 

Perhaps stepmothers are the worst case, and so we will begin with them. 
That noverce: are injusta is a classical truism. But the noverce have some 
thing to plead in their behalf. It is not pare Elysium to be the 
mother of flae kicking step-daughters, nor is there anything very sen’ 
mental ia the mode in which the noverca is generally introduced into her 
new home. Let us suppose that a widower has married his firet wife for 
love, that he has been tenderly attached to her, and that they and their 
children bave made up a very happy family party. A dark day comes, 
and the wife dies. At first the husband is overwhelmed with grief, and 
the children feel some eort of sorrow too. But basioess of life must 
«oon. There is dinner every day to order—there are accouats to —_ 
—-servants to hire and discharge—lessous to learn and to superintend. 
The widower finds that all this is too much for him. If he leaves every- 
thing in the bands of a servant or a governess, he knows 
bably cheated and certainly bullied, and his daugh 
of a person in an inferior position of life. If he gets a female relation to 
keep house, he is exposed to all the difficulties that accompany governing 
. "a the medium of aa inmate who has no legitimate aatho- 

ty in it, 

At last he begins to think that he had better give his establishment a 
e looks about. As to love, he makes no pretence of it 
whatever. He does not marry because he likes, but because he cannot 
help it. In many instasces his fortune is not sufficient for more than 
the children of the first wife ; and therefore, if he is prudent, be requires 
a little money with his second. Still, for various reasons, he can gene- 
rally sacceed in his search. There are so many women without any 
home or recognised position, and so mavy w 
anmarried and afraid of a solitary 
light gy who will come to terms wi 
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treats j of 
datncd and & tatestatinnn din’ bees make honey or that 
from sheep. Every fault Q 
that ehe is true to the character CAs = ; bn the ps pewter triampb 
the vindication of a general tra or Is eure 
dy the busband.” For it was part of his bargain that he should be 
comfortable at home, and if family disputes render bim uncomfortable, 
he complains that the terms of the t have not been observed. 
He is apt to side with the children as against a legal wrongdoer. The 
wife, although she may have married prosaically, does not like to stand 
does not like to be set at nought in her own house, and she de- 
termines to get the better of her husband. Every maa alive can be 
either wheedied or bullied by a woman. A little tact teaches her which 
line to take. Sbe takes it, tames him, and rales supr-me. Thenceforth, 
the children are divided from their father, and the cruelty of the step- 
mother is more apparent than ever. She is now acknowledged by her 
circle as a scheming, villanous, bard- hearted woman, and her identifica- 
tion with the stepmother of fiction is complete. And yet how is she 
more to blame than the man who, for bis convenience, brought her into 


this position, or even than the children who were bent on proving the | following steamships—-I exclude sailing vessels altogether—line-of battle 


especial blackness of their beast? All the su uent misery comes 
from the original misfortune that, after bis first wife death, the husband 
was forced into marrying by the charge of daughters growing up. It is 
true that a woman accepting so difficult a position as that of stepmother 
ought to be conciliatory, and pradent, and long-suffering. But so ought 
those to be whom she joins in ber new home, and it is hard that if all 
parties fail, she should have to bear nine teaths of the blame. 

Mothers in-law furnish another set of victims to the sanguivary altars 
of fiction. Persons who are going to be married, or who have just been 
married, are represented iv story books as the only persons of any great 
consequence in the world. All things are, or ought to be, arranged to 
suit their pleasure. That the solemn es! of their cooing should not 
be interrupted, or qualifed, or inspected, is mperatively demanded. No 
one is recognised as having feelings, or wishes, or capacity of mental 
emotion of any kind, except a possible or actual bride or bridegroom. 
But in real life parents exist as well as ebildren. A mother may love 
her daughter very dearly, and yet be proud and happy to see her mar- 
ried. Alter the marriage is over, the love is not suddenly ex-inguirhed. 
She longs to see again the girl who has breakfasted with her for perbaps 
twenty years, whom sbe bas comforted in a thousand childi-h griefs, who 
a few months ago used to be wrapped up in devotion to ber parents. 
The daughter, however, is full of ber new whiskered toy, and half begins 
to think mamma a bore. The son-in-law knows she is an awful bore on 
the authority of the sixty last novels be has read. It never occurs to 
him to think how dreadful a bore he mast have been to his mother-in law 
when he was engaged. A few years later he will perbaps realize the 
nuisance of having a strange man privileged to be one of your family, 
to bave a room appropriated to his fondnesses, and to stay two wecks or 
four exactly as be likes. However, a bridegroom thinks the universe 
constructed for him, and when the mother-in-law arrives be is filled with 
honest indigoation. Loving her daugher, she cannot belp comiog, and, 
being a woman, sbe cannot, when left alone with another womaa, belp_ 
talking of household matters. As she has had twenty years’ experience 
of housekeeping, and her daughter about twenty days, the naturally 
gives advice, and as the servants of brides are apt to be indeperdent and | 
fractious, she is apt to see ber orders carried out. In due time the baby | 
comes, and then the mother-in-law gives fresh offence. She is proud of | 
the baby, and longs to see it properly taken care of. But the happy 
coaple often receive ber attentions with great coolness, and aver that | 
mamma thinks no one can take charge of a baby but herself. The nurse, | 
who wishes to tyrannize over the young mother, prudently aggravates | 
this feeling, and before long mamma is Ge to understand that 
the baby fi not hers. Being themselves in the heyday of youth and 
bealib, the busband and the wife cannot underst the feelings of el- 
derly le to their grandchildren. Lea never think that the old days | 
are brought back—that there seems one gleam of youth shining between | 
them and the dreary grave—that a fresh hold of the slippery earth ap- 
pears to be gained by the advent of a new generation of their race, when 

parents fold the little one to their breast. The youth of their own 
young children, the happy days of early marriage, seem scarcely over 
while they look on an infant that in a measure belongs to them. No 
wonder, therefore, that they sometimes wish to keep the little treasure 
more than its own parents, puffed up with the importance of their pew 
duties, and hardened by their anbroken happicess, are inclined to allow. 
The mother-in-law bears the blame; and of course a wise and prudent 
woman will avoid the Sbe will stifle ber feelings—she will 
hambly refrain from boring daughter. She will treat the baby as 
if it was a China tea-cup of an entirely new pattern. Bat all women are 
not wise and prudent, and if a mother-in-law makes mistakes, it deserves 
to be considered that most of her errors come from her love. 

Old maids used to have some wrongs to complain of too ; but latterly 
so many old maids have written novels, that the old maid of fiction is 
far from being a sey or blighted being. We do not quarrel with 
the idealized old of the novelists. There is something touching in 
the lot of a woman who bas courageously got over an early disappoint- 
ment, and who sets herself to do good in her generation, and give her 
neighbours as much happiness as she can. That she should preserve her 
beauty uodiminisbed at fifty, and foster a permanent bat hopeless affee- 








| ships, tenders, yachts, &c., screw 18, paddle 43, total 61; screw mortar 


corvettes afloat and 11 building ; 30 small vessels, of which we do not 
know the force, afloat ; 112 gunboats afloat, and 25 building; eight 
transports. The total is 187 steam vessels afloat and 48 building. That 
isa formidable navy, and should be taken into consideration when 
we are discussing what t of force we ought to maintain at sea. 
(Hear.) Enogiand, as is well known, has of late years been endeavour- 
ing to form a reserve at a vast expense. First of all, the right hon. baro- 
net the member for Carlile established the continuous service ; then we 
had the Coast Volunteers. Up to the present time the last-mentioned 
scheme bas not been very successfal. I mention this subject now, in- 
stead of waiting until I referred to our own force in order to show the 
distinction between ourselves, who really have, so to speak, no reserves, 
and the French and Russians, who have vast bodies of men at their im- 
mediate disposal. (Hear.) 
OUR OWN NAVY. 

The distinction between the fleets of France and England is this—that 
| while all the French ships which are afloat can be manned at very short 
notice, it is only those which we have in commission which are in a si 
milar ition. On the first of December last we had in commission the 








| ships, 27 ; frigates, 43; sloops, small vessels, and gunboats, 94; total, 
| 164, being an increase of 46 vessels as compared with the number of 
smaller ships in commission on the 1-t of December, 1856. In addition. 
we bad on the Ist of February, 1859, the guardships, the Coastguard 
| tenders and cruisers, al! steam-vessels, making a total of 244 steamships 
| in commission. Since that date we have commissioned one line-of battle 
ship and two frigates. 1 do not think that cen be called anything like an 
| undue or improper force. The force which we have for the defence of our 
| own shores, including, with the permission of my gallant friend the mem- 
ber for Southwark (Sir C. Napier) the Mediterranean squadron, is as fol 
| lows :—27 line-of-battle ships, 14 frigates and corvettes, and 29 sloops 
| and gunboats ; total 70, which is a very respectable force. Of the 27 
| line of battle ships which we keep going backwards and forwards, 14 are 
| at home and 13 in the Mediterranean. In addition to this force we have 
| the 10 Coastguard blockships which are very useful for the defence of 
our barbours—(bear, hear)—and 17 or 18, or sometimes 20 tenders, gun- 
boats, and cruisers. In China we have 14 frigates and 41 sloops; total 
| 55 vessels ; and upon other stations, some at Vancouver’s Island, some 
| on the North American station, and some at other places, we have three 
| line-of battle ships, 19 frigates and corvettes, and 32 sloops and guaboats 
| —total 54. This is the force which we have to oppose an enemy. God 
| forbid that I should use that word as though any opposition was likely to 
| cecur—tbis is the force we maintain at sea in comparison with the forces 
| of France and Russia. We bave of line-of-battle ships 48 afloat, and 11 
bailding, and we expect within the next mouth to launch two more, 
| which will make 50 afloat. Of frigates we bave 34 efloat and 9 building 
or converting ; steam blockships, 9 afloat; iron-cased vessels, 4 build- 
ing ; corvettes, 16 afloat, and 5 building ; sloops, 45 screw and 35 paddle, 
total 80 afloat and 15 building ; small vessels, 27 afloat ; gunboats, 169 
afloat and 23 building; floating batteries, 8 afloat ; transports, troop- 


ships, 4 afloat. Supposing the committee is pleased to consent to these 
estimates, we hope to add to the navy before the end of the next flaan- 
cial year 10 line-of-battle ships, 12 frigates, 4 iron-cased ships, 4corvettes, 
15 sloops, and 23 gun-vessels and gunboats. That includes the conver- 
sion of four line of-battle ships and four frigates. 

HOW TO BE MANNED. 

We ask for an increase of 11,700 men aod boys, of which number we 
propose to add to the fleet, 8,000 seamen, 1,000 marines, and 2 000 boys, 
100 additional Coastguardsmen afloat, and 600 on shore. The Coast- 
guardsmen on shore are to replace the old Custom-house civilians, who 
are being superannaated. The Board of Admiralty bave given to the 
question of the number of men required the most serious consideration, 
avd that which bas been asked for is only enough to man the ships in 
commission, and to carry out another recommendation of the Royal 
commission, that we should maintain a reserve of seamen in our own 
ports. (Hear.) We hope we shall be enabled to keep up a force at sea 
according to the numbers I have mentioned, perhaps with some little in- 
crease here and there, as well as a reserve of seamen in our home ports ; 
and in addition we hope to be able to maintain a body of marines not 
less than 6,000 as a home force. We hope to have a reserve of 10,000 
men over and above what are employed on active service. Of course, it 
is impossible to say exactly what will be the force available, bat it is the 
desire of the Admiralty to carry out the recommendation of the Royal 
commission, that there should be a considerable reserve of seamen in the 
home ports, and available for any emergency. 


THE NAVAL RESERVE. 

This new force, to which the country looks with so much satisfaction, 
bas certainly up to the present time not fulfilled the expectations which 
were raised. I always felt, from the first, that it was an experiment. I 
kuow what seamen are. They are fine, noble, bearty creatures, but men 
of remarkably suspicious character, and if there are any people they are 

of, [tis the Admiralty. (Laughter.) Weare really much in- 
debted to the Board of Trade for the exertions which they have made in 
drawing up the regulations and giving us their assistance to carry out 
the measure. I wish I could state to the house that the men were enter- 
ing freely ; but they are not. Captain Browne reports from the different 








tion in the breast of a curate or doctor, are rewards of her goodness 
which, if they could but be transferred from fiction to real life, we cer- 
tainly should not gradge her. But although there are old maids who 
bear disappoiatment in this noble way, there are other old maids whose 
disappointment consists in never having had any disappointment to 





bear ; and this is a trial which, at one period of life, is hard to endure, | by 


and ought to awaken more sympathy than it does. It must be remem- | 
bered that it is a trial from which men are wholly exempt; and the 
slightness of the regard paid to it proceeds greatly from the security | 
which men feel that they have nothing to do with it. If a man really and 
honestly makes up his mind that the time is come for him to marry, that 
he ought to marry and will marry, he is as certain to be married in six 
months as he isto get to Edinburgh if he leaves Euston-square by a 
Scotch express, There is a sort of odour of marriageability about him 
which is sure to tell. But a woman may honestly wish to marry, and 
yet never marry. She may be as pretty, as amiable, qs lively, and as 
good as her sisters and friends ; but their luck is not hers. She is above 
pushing and ecrambling for a man, but she heartily desires that one 
would come her way decently suitable to her. As the birthdays creep 
on, one after auotber, hope gets dried up within her ; but many innocent 
pangs are felt before posure is attained. “ Never” is a bitter word ; 
and for a woman to say “never” to the hopes of being a wife and 
mother, of seeing ber friends in her own house, and being the centre of 
domestic atteation, ig a searching trial. Perbaps, if men would fancy a 
calamity something similar happening to themselves, and picture their 





t ports that the men say, “ We thiok the inducement very fair. 
We think it very handsome ; but they cnly want to kidoap us. The mo- 
meut we put our names down they will send us offto China.” It is very 
curious to see men labouring under that delusion. I have been asked 
over and over again by directors of the great shipping companies, and 
men of importance in these commercial ports, for some assurance on 
the part of the Government that the men will not be called “out until 
war is declared. I told them that I could not give that assurance, but 
I also told them that it was perfectly certain there was uo intention to 
call them out, except in the event of a critical emergency; that the 
threat of immediate hostilities, or of something which would oblige us to 
make the greatest exertions for the protection of our shores, were the 
only circumstances under which the Government wouid call for their 
services. If I can reassure them by what I say to-night, I really believe 
little more is wanting to induce them to flock to the force. (Hear, hear.) 
It is so far satisfactory that they are beginning to get over this extraor- 
dinary idea. I wish to declare to them that ber Majesty’s Goverament 
have no sort of intention to kidnap them into the navy. (Hear, bear.) 
And perhaps I had better add a more practical assurance—that if we 
wished we could not enter them in the navy, because the number is com- 
plete, and except for casualties we have no means cf entering any con- 
tiderable number of men over and above what we bave at present. 


nance minister, like Sir Henry Willoughby, may really take an interest 
ia the questions at issue for the sake of their intrinsic merits. But as 
neither of them bas so much as a Sancho Panza to follow him, they may, 
with some half-dozen other arithmetical kpights-errant, be allowed to i 
their solitary tiltings on the flank of the armies to which they do not 
properly belong, without further consideration or notice. The bulk of 
the forces engaged on either side arm for the fight in no visionary or 
romantic mood. The various leaders they follow are stimulated in the main 
y the passion for power, which, though it degenerates sometimes into fac- 
ous spite or cupidity, isnot always ignoble. We bate sentimentalism in 
— and therefore we eschew the stale hypocrisy of believing that Lord 
‘almerston is actuated only by self forgetful patriotism, and that Lord 
Derby is too rich and highborn to care for office, save to oblige the 
Queen and to promote the public good. We believe nothing of the kind, 
and we do not know any man out of Bedlam who does. On the contrary, 
we koow, and as we know we think it far better to say, that Whigs and 
Tories are — me J by the desire they never cease to deny but 
never cease to feel, o ating one another at the ga 
ped nee g game of parliamentary 
Of course there are shades of diff in the k of pe 
appetite, and correspondiog varieties in the zeal which individuals dis- 
play in the contest. Mr. Disraeli may be excused for being more im- 
patient for decisive victory than Lord Stanley. who bas a longer life 
before bim, and who can better afford to abide the chapter of accidents, 
The right bon, member for Backs bas bad quite enough of the manna of 
the wilderness, and would like once more to spend a sammer in the pro- 
mised land of power, were it only to make sure of a city of refuge be- 
yond Jordan. Sir Joho Pakington and Sir Edward Balwer would like 
uncommonly to march in procession up Downing Street again, with 
trampets braying and colours flying, and a hope in their bursting hearts 
that the spectators might take them for real old English baronets risen 
up in wrath to save the country ; while shrewd Mr. Henley and scrapu- 
lous Mr. Walpole wili probably vote in council for further delay before 
makiog a grand attack. So, on the opposite side, Mr. Gladstone having 
a character for originality to support, and being subject to the singular 
weakness (among Whigs or Peelites) of persuading himself that every 
one of bis own measures, aud every bit of each of them, is not only sound 
in logic but iadispensable to the nation’s weal and bis own personal 
hovoar, is ready to risk all upon the issue of an early pitched battle. 
He would rather break up the Government and go into opposition onee 
more, than be suspected, for sake of five thousand a-year and a seat with 
his back to the horses in the Family Coach, of consenting to be a hum- 
dram Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is essential for the malotenance 
of the belief in his idolised idiosyncrasy, that he should show himself 
able to do something for the Whigs, which none of their Barings, Woods, 
or Lewises would have had the wit to conceive or the pluck to attempt ; 
and he is quite resolved to play this réle at the risk of upsetting the 
whole concern into the diteb. Beside him sits a promptor, swayed by 
very different feelings, but who, if we mistake not, bas had not a little to 
do with precipitating the coming struggle. Mr. Milner Gibson has no 
more r ce in his ition than Mr. Gladstone has of the talent 
for political intrigue. he member for Ashton, on the otber band, pos- 
sesses unwearied powers of contrivance, plot, aod personal diplomacy. 
The peculiarities of his actual position would, in themselves, deter him 
from going to sleep ia his berth, were he ever so well disposed to do so. 
Without following family or great fortune, he has contrived to work his 
way to the Cabinet after five-and-twenty years of a chequered and Jabori- 
ous parliamentary life ; but he has only been admitted, after all, upon the 
Oriental condition of leaving bis slippers at the door. He well knows that 
to gather his feet uoder him on the Downing Street divan, and to k 
merely pafflag his chibouque sympathetically beside Lord John, 
only end in bis being forgotten out of doors, and no longer deemed 
worth baving by those withia. He therefore set about stimulating the 
peculiar ambition of the two most ambitious men in the Cabinet—Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord John Russell—to take a line in their de ts 
respectively, which should keep alive ia men’s minds the distinctiveness 
of their personal influence in Government, and not indirectly increase his 
value to them asa confidential auxiliary. Against any amount cf re- 
sistance which eitber of them might thereby provoke {rom certain of the 
palace members of the Cubinet, ‘‘ the author of all mischief’’—as the 
Stafford House Whigs love to call him—held out the promise of active 
support from his old allies of the Mauches'er school. Mr. Cobden agreed 
to become a secret negotiator with the French Government for a com- 
mercial treaty ; eo secret, indeed, that even at the Board of Trade the 
idea is said to have never been whispered outside the t's room, 
uotil the coop was actually made, and the terms of treaty ogreed 
upon, Mr. Bright proved somewhat more difficult to deal with at first, 
but be also has been worked round, first into letting off the democratic 
steam for Reform be had previously tried to get up ; and oext into 
ing himself to back the Government through thick and thin in 
financial and foreign policy. What real amount of streagth the member 
for Birmingham will be able to bring them on a piuch, time murt 
sho 


iw. 

In the equa!ly balanced condition of the great it is clear that 
the fate of the impending struggle mast be d ro the part which the 
Basbi-Bazouks below the gangway may be inda to take at the last 
moment. The number of these, both Eaglish aad Irish, is far from being 
inconsiderable, and they are not likely to be rendered fewer by the in- 
fatuated step just taken of a the Chief Commissionership of 
Woods and Works on the Honourable William Cowper. 

The Whigs, in matters of patronage, are indeed incorrigible. Againet 
all remonstrance, two vears ago, they insisted on making Lord Suffolk's 
brother Distributor of Stamps, and the Hon. W. Cowper’s brother-in-law 
Trearurer of a Couaty Court—jobs which it is well known did them more 
ultimate harm thaueven the Clanricarde scandal, and for this obvious 
reason, that it touched the jealous self-interest of a much wider class. 
And now we have an equally wilfal and wanton abuse of patronage per- 
petrated in favour of the nearest connectiou of the Premier, and that a! 
the very moment when policy dicta'ed the semblance at least, of regard 
to political services and abilities. From the Catholic section Ministers 
can hope but for little support. Some ten or a dozen votes of Irish Ul- 
tramontanists will no doubt be recorded against them ; perbaps an equal 
namber of Liberal Catholics will be found to side with them ; and the re- 
maindeg will stay away. How many discontented Whigs and Radicals 
will imitate their example remains to be seen. — Leader. 


—_p_. 


FRANCE AND SAVOY. 











( Hear.) 
THE “ CONVERSION” OF SHIPS, 
Vote 10, for the repair and building of ships, 1 have always thought 
ought to bear the motto— 





feelings if they perceived blindness coming on them in their prime, and 
had to wish farewell to all the beauties of natare, they would have a 
kind thought at the service even of old maids who have not had a 
romantic disappointment. 


xutperial Parliament. 
NAVY ESTIMATES. 


House of Commons, Wednesday, February 14. 
The following are extracts from Lord C. Paget’s Speech on the Navy 
Estimates. 
The French i ) tng 
reoch navy is really becoming v: werful. (Hear, b 
At the present time the French have 32 ships of the line Stones bad bee 
building ; 34 frigates afloat and 13 building; five iron cased thips—of 
which I shall have occasion to speak ly—building ; 17 corvettes 
afloat and two building ; 39 gunboats afloat and 29 building ; five float- 
ing-batteries afloat and four building ; 31 transporte, 86 avisos afloat and 
three building. All these are steam vessels ; 224 are afloat and 61 build 
. (Hear.) We have reason to believe that most of those which are 
building might be launched within a few weeks, but I confine the force at 
the immediate disposal of the French to 244 ships. It is true that if any 
 egreeg | were to inquire at the French Admiralty, he would be told 
they bad only nine ships-of the-line at sea, the rest being in reserve : 
bat we should never lose sight of the fact that every oue of those 244 


i few weeks, some of the: 
witbia a few days. (Hear, bear.) But there is another Power which is 
making great - I mean Rassia. We are 
Rassians have nine ships of-the- 


line afloat and nine building; 1 frigates adoat, und three buildiog; 101 ctebed. 


“ Diruit, edificat, mutat, qaadrata rotundia.” 

It is all pulling to pieces, building up again, and altering in every shape. 
(Hear, bear.) Looking narrowly into these alterations, | may differ 
somewhat from some of my colleagues as to the extent to which the con- 
version of shipe ought to be carried. Because I am in office I am not 
going to retreat from the opinion which I expressed out of office. 
greatly dislike these alterations. My opinion is that these old ships are 
not worth the time and money expended on them. In my hambie 
opinion, it is patting “ new wine into old bottles,” (Hear.) The two 
woods do not agree, and they speedily decay. If you cut a hole into 
one of these old hips and put an engine into it, it may be made very 

luable for the def of the country as a superior kind of block ship, 
but I cannot agree in the propriety of lengthening them at the bows, 
cutting them in two, and so on. 

THE COUNTRY TOO “ FAsT.” 

We are duly sensible of the necessity of economy in buildiug our ships, 
and we trust that the inquiry which is to be moved for by my bon. friend 
on the labour in our dockyards will give us great assistance herein. At 
present the country is in the position of a very wealthy gentleman who 
bas lived very generously, and has not called for his bills ; who has been, 
in short, what is called a “fast man.” If he determined to live econo- 
| mieally for the futare, the first thing he would do would be to collect bis 
accounts. That is the first process for economising these great dockyard 
votes. We want to know the amount of cost and the value of stock, and 
then we shall look about us and see if we cannot reform. (Hear, hear.) 

The estimates were adopted with bat trifling discussion. 

-_ Se -— 
THE COMING PARLIAMENTARY STRUGGLE. 

The battle of the Budget is certain to engrose public attention during 
the coming week, to the exclusion of all other subjects of a political na- 
ture. Rival systems of finance and abstract economic theories will fur- 
nish forth the weapoos of the fray: bat weepene are one thing and the 
motives which impel men to seek them out use them are another. An 

@rotcheteer like Lord Overstone, or a savings-bank equire be- 
with the notion that he was born, sixty years since, to be a f- 








There was no difference of opinion ta the House of Lords as to the 
proposed annexation of Savoy and Nice to France. Lord Shaftesbury 
might be imprudently violent, and Lord Granville more than prudently 
tame, but the House unanimously shared in the opinion of the entire 
country that, while the project is fraudulent, dangerous, and the 
arguments by which it is recommended are even more objectionable than 
the measare iteelf. The proposition that a Border province bas an inde- 
feasible right to detach itself at pl from its allegi can only be 
put forward to justify a policy of spoliation. The supposed sympathies 
of race between neighbours who use the same lan would scarcely 
serve as an excuse to any malcontent in Alsace or ne who 





desired 
1} to resume the lost German nationality of his country. The alleged de- 


sire of the Savoyards for annexation admits of no practical test; and it 
is at least o that the partial demonstrations which may have taken 
place are not unconnected with the manceavres of French ts. A far 
noisier demand for secession might at any moment be produced in Ire- 
land by the judicious expenditure of a moderate eum of money, and by a 
liberal employment of promises. Perbaps the most impudent of all the . 
reasons which are urged in favour of the scheme consists in the appeal to 
tbe unanimity of journals directly inspired by the Freach Government. 
The sound principle that no litigant can make evidence for bimeelf is set 
at defiance by the travesty of public opinion which is discovered by one 
official journal in the colamos of another to which it had probably been 
transierred from its own. . All Europe bas now become familiar with the 

by which the coming events of Imperial policy cast their shadows 
—in the form of rumours and newspaper articles—before. The charac- 
teristic passiveness or receptivity of the French micd offers constant en- 
couragement to a Government which exercises the sole initiative in poli- 
tical thought, as well as an absolute supremacy over action. 

The plan of a partition of the old Piedmont y is probably 
announced at the present moment as a balance to the sectional un- 
popularity which has been incurred by the late defiance of the clergy 
and of the monopolists. No party in France will venture to oppose t 
national love of territorial ag ent, and the extensioa of the 
frontier will be more acceptable it will be effected in disregard 
of the urgent remonstraaces of Eagland. Even the priests will welcome 





easily reconciled with oe ee at 
moment may be 
pn Fag men ‘As the Var bat a river, the county of Nice must 
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be absorbed that France may acquire a natural boundary on the ridge of 
the Maritime Alps. Ia a few years or a few mouths it will appear, since 
the V are already French, that the laws of Natare, as modified oo 
the easte-a frontier, demand the advance of the tricoloar to the 
left bank of the Rhine. The logic of facts is inexorable, even when it 
finds itself opposed to the logic of words and of thoughts, not to mention 
the feebler impediments of conscience and good faith. 

The statements and admissions which have been made daring the re- 
cent discussions furaish a clue to the negotiations and intrigues which 
brought the question of Savoy to its present stage. There can be little 
doubt that the Sardinian Government held out to France a hope of the 
concess'on on condition that Austria should be expelled from all her 
Italian possessions. It is easier to explain the policy of Victor Emanuel 
and Count Cavour than to defend the barter of an ancient p i 





ration of intellect ; and is as groundless as it is absurd. No person bas 
ever been authorised by me, either directly or indirectly, to hold the 
slightest communication with Colonel Rathborne, in order to obtain the 
return of any letters which I have written tohim. There is no letter I 
have ever written in the course of my life the return of which I would 
condescend to solicit. The publication of private letters may burt my 
feelings, but can never impugn my honour. Colonel Rath hae, 
however, himself refuted this wild declaration. For he confesses that, 
somewhat incredulous of the authority of the unknown envoy, he deemed 
it discreet to address me himself on the matter, and he received from my 
secretary, at my dictation, an answer of defi and contempt. But 
Colonel Rathborne is no rogae. He is only a wrongheaded man of uan- 
governable temper ; and vexed by nature with an infirmity of suspicion 








‘or 
an anticipated conquest. As against Austria, long the avowed enemy of 
Piedmont, the perfidity of the transaction must be almost exclusively 
attributed to France. The Emperor Napoleon intended to exchange | 
Lombardy and Venetia for Savoy at the time when he assured the Eag- 
lish Goverament that he had no iotention of making war upon Austria. 
It is trae that the engagement may have been conditional on the occar- 
rence of a rupture ; bat treaties of partition are not drawa up except in 
the certainty that opportunities will arise for carrying them into effect. 
The province of Savoy is poor, and the peasantry are controlled by the 
iests, who shared ia the general hostility of their class against Victor 
manuel and his Minister. The gentry may have disliked the duty 
of attending the Parliament of Turin, and the petty trade of the country 
is thwarted and hampered by the absolate exclusiveness of the French 
tariff. The King may have thought that a separation would not be uao- 
welcome even to his dissatisfied subjects ; for unfortunately the degra- 
dation of exchanging freedom for despotic goverament is, notwithstand- 
ing the experience of the last twelve years, still imperfectly appreciated 
on the Continent. It is probable that, since the breach between France 
and Rome, the Savoyard clergy may have recovered their patriotism, and 
the people may have reflected that conscription is as hateful a tax in 
France as in the Piedmontese Kingdom. The reasons or pretexts for 
the annexation of the Italian province of Nice have never been explained, 
except on the general principle that the frontiers of the Empire must be 
extended. The affected jealousy of a strong neighbouring Power, 
although by no means novel, may be regarded as transparent affectatiou. 
The Peace of Villafranca relieved the King of Sardinia from the bur- 
den of a contract which be seems at present unwilling to renew. If Tue- 
cany had been reconstituted under a Prince of the Imperial family, or 
even under Freuch protection, the demand for a cession of the bordering 
provinces would perhaps have been suspended for the present; but a 
victory which only realized an idea required in addition some material 
and tangible result. When it appeared that the provinces of Central 
Italy persisted in their determination of joining a North Italian kingdom, 
the substitation of Tuscany and Romagna for Venetia in the terms of the 
original bargain not uonaturally occurred as a mode of remedying the 
revious disappointment. The King of Sardinia, on the other hand, pro- 
ly drew a distinction between the acquisition of a territory by the 
eS of an ally and the spontaneous adbesion of independent States ef- | 
ted in opposition to the urgent remonstrances of France. Acvording | 
to Lord Granville’s statement in the House of Lords, Sardinia for the | 
present altogether repudiates avy intention of parting with Savoy or) 
with Nice, and it is hardly to be expected that even Imperial rapacity 
will accomplish the anvexation by arms. Diplomatic intrigues will be 
jadiciously alternated with menaces, and perhaps at some convenient 
moment the French eagles will appear in the Alps with the mission of | 
redressing the wrongs of Austria, or even of carrying into effect the cen- | 
sures of the Pope. Archbishop Cullen already withholds the royal title | 
from the sovereign whom he designates by anticipation as the “ excom- | 
municated ruler of Sardinia,” aod the priesthood throughout Europe | 
would willingly forgive all the disobelience of a potentate who wou a | 











practically assert the right of the Holy See to depose or dispossess contu- 
macious princes. 
If the extension of the Piedmontese dominion southward really far- 


nishes any reasoa for the relinqaishment of Savoy, the claims of Switzer- 
land to the district which adjoins the Lake of Geneva ought to be asserted 
by all independent Powers. The provinces of Chablais and Faucigoy 
are ex y neutralized by the existing public law of Europe, and it is 
searcely worth while to answer the suggestion of some Napoleonist par- 
tisan, that the ae might be maiatained even when it applied toa 
French department. The completion of the proposed arrangement would 
entirely isolate the Republic of Geaeva from the territory of the Confe- 
Geration to which it belongs: aod the expression of sympathies for 
France, on the part of the Genevese population, would soon afterwards 
be announced in the official journals of Paris. If the process of tearing 
bl the treaties of Vienna is carried much farther, every additional rent 
will tend to prove the ne | of the perishing fabric. The precautions of 
the gress were euggested by recent experience of the dangere which 
were to be apprehended from French preponderance and French ambi- 
tion. The restored monarch was reduced to the limits of the ancient 
opm and it was vainly resolved that no Bonaparte should hence- 





k 
forth direct the forces of France against tbe peace of the world. Events 
have baffled the i licitade of dip y ; but the incessant 
menace involved in the restlessness which reems inseparable from the Em- 
pire shows that the perpetual exclusion of the dyuasty would have been 
wise and just if it bad oaly been practicable.—Suturday Review. 
—— 
MR. DISRAELI AND COL. RATHBORNE. 

Colonel Rathborne bas published a letter entitled, “ Mr. Disraeli, 
Colonel Rathborne, and the Council of India.” The Colonel states that 
he was solicited to become a contribator of articles on Indian questions 
to the Press, conceraing which journal be avers, that its complete idea- 
tifcation with the beads of the Derbyite party may be inferred from the 
facts that it was started by subscription among them, that its fiuancial 
arrapgemeuts were controlled by Mr. Philip James Rose, their well-known 
agent, that the political superintendence was in the hands of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, and that Lord Staley and others of their leading men were fre- 

went contributors, His own services were gratuitous, and devoted to 

exposure of the iniquities of the Company's rale. Mr. Digraeli, he 
informs us, was in expressions of admiration for his writings. 
When Lord Etlenborough’s Indian Bill was introduced ia the House of 
Commons by Mr. Disraeli, he received a note from his Lordship, inform- 
ing him that he would have been inated as ber of Council for 
Bombay, but that a communication bad been received from the India 
House, containing severe reflections on his management of the collecto 
rate of Hyder , which bad made it necessary to witbbold bis name. 
Lord Eilenborough told him be did uot credit any of these impatations, 
and the same sentiments were expressed by Mr. Disraeli. Thas matters 
went on, until the introduction of Lord Stanley's Indian Bill, which per- 
uated the powers of those whose misdeeds Colonel Rathborne had 
employed to condema in the most unmeasured terms. With re- 
spect to the bill in question, Colonel Rathborne avers that he was as- 
sured by an intimate friend of Mr. Disraeli that “ the Iodian arrange- 
mente had been made in deference to Lord Derby, and in opposition to the 
rest of the Cabinet, Lord Derby, at the same time, submitting to an iuflu- 
ence which is irresistible in the councils of the Queen ;”” thus plaiuly ia- 
timating that her Majesty’s Ministers were forced to yield, against their 
own convictions, to the domination of the Prince-Consort. Since that 
time, Colonel Rathborue alleges that he has made repeated demands for 
such an investigation as would evtirely clear him from the accusations 
which, put forward by the East India Company, bad the effect of inflict- 
lng upon bim a sabstantial injury, but that the return of all the letters 
which Mr, Dieraeli bad written to bim was made an indispensable pre- 
limioary, aud that to this be uniformly declined to accede. 

Such is the resumé given of one portion of Colonel Rathborne’s “ Let- 
ters”’ by the Morning Star. 10 a letver to the Star Mr. Disraeli says :— 

“Colonel Rathborne was introduced to me, at bis own nest, in the 
year 1857, ee to my bringing before the House of Commons the 
subject of the Indian Revolt. 1 was then in the habit daily of conferring 
with rere connected with India. I never beard, antil that time, 
that Colonel Rathborne was a writer in the Press newspaper. His entire 
statement, therefore, as to bis solicited lobours in that journal from 1853, 
so far as | am concerned, and, I have little doubt, the whole of the Coa- 
servative party, isa mere romance. The ‘ chief editor’ of the Press was 
the late Mr. Coulton, a distinguished man of letters, and a gentleman, aod 
one who was never in the babit of mentioning the names of the contriba- 
tors to bis journal. I endeavoured to serve Colonel Rathborne in 1858, 
because | thought bim a man of abilities, knowledge, and houesty, and 
who had been burdly treated in life, aud who, from bis peculiar temper 
and isolated habits, bad little chance of the advancement which be 
merited. I regretted much at the time that! failed in my cordial endea- 
vours toaid him The statement that the omission of Colonel Rath- 

borne’s name in the Indian Council was made in deference to Lord Derby, 
io tion to the rest of the Cabinet, and even at the instigation of 
the Consort, is one of those extraordinary narratives which can 
only be actounted for by a degree of diseased vanity bordering on aber 











hing on insanity ; one of those men who are always playiog into the 
hands of their enemies, by quarrelling with their friends.” 


ampatiiineiees 
LORD PALMERSTON ON MARITIME WAR. 
1856 anv 1860. 


Th» London Star priate side by side the opinions of Lord Palmerston 
in 1856 and 1860, on the proposed exemption of private property from 
capture at sea in time of war. The contrast between the two is so 
striking that, without meaning to imply any censure of his Lordship’s 
course, but merely as a matter of curiosity, we insert the paseages in jux- 
taposition, as they appeared in the London paper :— 

Lord Palmerston, February 3, 1860. Lord Palmerston, November 7, 1856. 

“ He would not flatter the depu- “T cannot help hoping that these 
tation vA professing to agree with relaxations of former doctrines, 
them. He considered that the very which were established at the be- 
existence of this country depended ginning of the war, practised dur- 
on possessing the command of the ing its continuance, and which have 
seas, and that it was necessary for tiace been ratified by formal en- 
that object to retain the power of gagements, may perhaps be stil! 
seizing the ships, and especially the further extended ; and that in the 
seamen navigating the ships, of course of time those principles of 
foreiga Powers. War was an enor- war which are applied to hostilities 
mous evil, but still it was some- by land = extended without ex 
times necessary to go to war in self- ception to hostilities by sea, so that 
defeoce ; and a naval Power like private property may no longer be 
England ought not to surrender any the object uf aggression on either 
means of weakening her enemies at side. If we look at the example of 
sea. If we did not seizes their sea- former periods we shall not find 
mea on board their merchant ves- that any powerful country was ever 
sels we should have to fight them vanquiched by losses sustained by 
on board their ships-of-war. He individuals. It is the conflicts of 
denied that private property was armies by land and fleets by sea 
spared in war on land any more that decide the great contests ol 
than in war at sea. On the con- nations.” 
trary, armiesin an enemy’s country, 
took whatever they wanted or de- 
sired without the slightest regard 
to the rights of property, as we 
should fiad to our cost if a hostile 
army should ever succeed in land- 
ing in this country.” 
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WINTER GARDEN. 
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carriage of troops, a compact territory, a tion, and 
every State in Earope anxious for the internal tranquillity of his empire, 
it is quite natural that he should regard the formation of a little king- 
dom in northero [taly with apprehension. Poor little Louis! He 
ought to have his little idea, so he ought. Bat we are afraid that he 
won’t get it. 





State and Church. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Rev. Bryan King, divide be- 
tween them the attention of Parliament and the people in almost equal 
degrees. And the topics which these gentlemen have given the public to 
discuss, seem to have settled themselves in regard to the time and place 
of their discussion, ia the most convenient manner possible. Thus Mr, 
Gladstone’s Badget, at first engaging the eager consideration of the 
whole nation, bas been, eo far as can be judged from the tone of the usual 
organs of public opinion, adopted by the nation as a whole, and can now 
be affected only by local iaterests; whereas Mr. Bryan Kiog’s Charch 
question, raised in and aboat an unimportant and by no means cleanly 
portion of the British Metropolis, is gradually assuming vational 
importance. While the Budget is of course entirely a matter 
for the attention of the House of Commons, the “ outrages” in 
St. George's in the East seem most to concern the House of Lords. The 
convenience of this division of thought and labour is obvious, whether 
it be purposed or accidental. It is well, too, that the House of Lords 
shou'd take the first steps towards treating the affair of Si. George’s in 
the East, which traly reqaires more gingerly handling, if it is to be qai- 
etly disposed of, than it is likely to get in the Lower House. 
The debate on the Budget was to commence on the 19.b, and the 
division would probably be taken at a day sufficieatly early to enable 
us to know the result by the steamer due here towards the ead of next 
week. *Our readers know the priaciples of the Goverament’s financial 
scbeme ; they know the arguments by which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer supported—not those principles, for that is happily unneces- 
eary in England at the present day, but—the expediency of carrying 
out those principles to that extent which would make ours really the 
free trade nation, that on the strength of Sir R. Peei’s tariff reforms, it 
has not altogether correctly professed to be. It is needless, therefore, to 
pursue the subject which is furaishiog matter for an infinity of articles ia 
the press at home, because next week we may have it in our power to lay 
before the reader the facts and the arguments used io the Legislature for 
aod against the proposals of Mr. Gladst The question at issue is one 
of expediency and not of principle, and thus it seems to be viewed in the 
House of Commons which, by a formal vote, wherein the Government 
were sustained by a majority of sixty-three, has refused to separate the 
discussion on the treaty with France from that on the Budget; which 
we take to mean, that the difference to be settled is not one about Free 
trade, cr Reciprocity, or Foreiga relations, bat to affirm or deny the ex- 
pediency of lessening the area of taxation in the face of a necessarily 
great expenditure and a present deficit in the revenue. The opposition 
maintain the inexpediency of this course, and they have many adherents 
among men of thought and energy and patriotism, as well as among those 
who desire nothing but a quiet life aad think that best gained by letting 
things alone. The Government, oa the other hand, have the precedent of 
Sir R. Peel, who also in the face of a large deficieacy of revenue under- 
took that revision of the tariff, whereby British trade received the impe 
tus which seems to have thrust aside the ordiaary consequences of war 
and panic and rebellion. 

The presence of sixty policemen in what the Bishop of London calls 
“ the unhappy church of St. George’s in the East,” has secured one Sun- 
day of comparative quiet, but all parties seem agreed that sixty devou t 
and contented parishioners might well fill the places of even the best 
disposed official keepers of the peave. Lord Ebury has presented the 
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The Emperor’s “Idea.” 

The Italian question is certaialy losing its freshness. We woald, one 
and all, bear with equanimity its eatire disappearance from the fields of 
diplomacy and journalism. In fact, to speak plainly, it is becoming a 
downright bore. But it is still the great question of the day ; the one 
to the solution of which all Europe is more or less directing its attention 
aod its energies ; and though we were able to give it the go-by last 
week, we must glance at itnow. Two points ia regard to it appear to 
have been recently settled, and forever. Aastria withdraws her opposi- 
tion, that is ber armed opposition, to the revolutionary movements in the 
Dachies, and leaves the vindication of her position to time ; which is a 
dignified way of saying that she backs out altogether. This in effect se- 
cures the Independence of all Italy ; for Austria must soon abandon 
Venice as the has abandoned the Duchies. But this step is chicfiy of im- 
portance ia its relation to the more important one of which it is the 
immediate consequence :—that is the recognition of the sovereignty of 
the people on thecontinent of Europe. This principle, was established in 
Englaod when Charles the First’s handsome head fell,—an event of de 
plorab‘e necessity, which resulted not from aoy personal vice in him, 
but from bis mistaken notion that he could and sbould rule the English 
nation, as a mouse rules a little child, keeping her promises to it ouly 
when she thinks it best for it that they should be kept; and since that 


| event the sovereigaty of the British people has become more and more 


firmly rooted with the lapse of yeare. But the guillotining of Louis 
XVI. produced no such effect in France, not to say in Europe ; and even 
now, when events have brought about the recognitioa of this principle, 
promineat among those events has been the firm attitude and the active 
influence of the British government. 

Bat out of this principle that disinterested persoa who went to war 
“ for an idea” is endeavouring to raise a profitable little crop for bis 
particular consumption. The movement for the annexation of Savoy to 
France, of which our readers must be well aware, proves to be entirely 
without the semblance of spontaneity with which it was at first att 


petition of bet three and four thoustad inhabitants of the parish to 
the House of Lords, not so much praying that steps may be taken against 
the rioters to suppress the disorders, as for the purpose of protesting 
against the incumbency of the Rev. Mr. King. Aad from Lord Ebury’s 
statement of the history of the parish for the last seventeen years, it 
would appear that Mr. King is really but getting meted to him the mea- 
sure which he has already meted to others. The parishioners, unable to 
shake off Mr. King, elected a lecturer, as they were empowered to do 
by Act of Parliament, Mr. Kiog interfered and appealed to the 
Court of Chancery against this proceeding, but was worsted. He 
then, “by a series of petty amnoyances, disturbed the lecturer,” 
necessarily a clergyman and a gentleman, be it remembered, “ia 
the performance of bis duties.’’ Mr. King seems to have triumphed over 
the lecturer, as nothing more is said of him, and continues with his owa 
chosen associates the performance of those peculiar movements which 
Lord Brougham curiously calls “evolutions.” The annoyances to which 
Mr. King is subjected are more valgar, but eeem less effectual, than those 
he employed towards the lecturer, and perhaps we cannot call them 
petty. But as is the nature of the perpetrators of the annoyances, so is 
to them the magnitude of the means of annoyance. The rioters of St. 
George’s probably think hissing, coughing, and scandalous noises, com- 
paratively petty means of showing their dislike for Mr. King's “ evola- 
tions,” and of his persistency in the performance thereof. For we can- 
not avoid the belief that dislike of these things is the incentive to 
the disorderly conduct, and that it does not spring from the mere 
love of riot and confusion, or a desire to bring public worship into 
contempt. The last scene at the Police Court is indicative of 
this, The defendants ic this particular case were a shipwright 
and a clothier, who were charged with most unseemly conduct. These 
are two respectable walks of life. There was another man in court who 
took part in the disorders, and who would not give his name. When asked 
his name and address, the Times reporter says, “ several vestrymen aad 
rate-payers said, ‘Don't give it to him, the Puseyites want to makes 
victim of you,’ ”’ and the name seems to have been withheld. When vestry- 
men and rate-payers use this kind of language in a court of justice ua- 
checked, it is evident that it is no mere rabble that disturbed the “ evola- 
tions” of the Rev. Mr. King. Moreover, when the defendants were dis- 
missed for want of sufficient proof of identity, the decision was received 





to invest it. When the announcement was first made that there was a 
prospect of this annexation, it seemed as if there had really been some 
spontaneous action with that purpose by the Savoyards. But the whole 
affair turns out to be a most uomistakeable sham. The Savoyards are 
protesting agaiast the transfer ; aad Victor Emmanuel regards it with all 
the unwillingness with which he migat be expected to look upon the loss 
of this most ancient appanage of bis crown ; and yet the French Press 
denounce the Savoyards for their uawillingness to be transferred like 
bales of goods from one monarch to another, aad more than all, Lord 
Joba Rassell, on being pressed in the House to tell the whole truth 
about the matter, at last was forced to say, “It has to my knowledge 
been communicated to the Government of Turia that if the kingdom of 
Sardinia were aggrandized to any considerable extent by the annexa- 
tion of Central Italy, France would think that her frontier was not se- 
cure without the annexation of at least some part of Savoy.” 
Here is your disinterested man who does battle for an idea! Poor 
Louis Napoleon! he has only a standiag army of 600,000 mea, a power- 
ful Geet, a system of railways constructed expressly with a view to the 








with applause, and the reporter, apparently an impartial carrator of 
the mere facts, tells us that “many of the principal inhabitants 
of St. George’s gave utterance to feelings of exultation on reach- 
ing the street.” The belief that Mr. King is trifling with the best 
interests of the Charch is evidently deep and wide spread. The issue 
whereon to base an amendment of the state of law which permits these 
things, does not yet seem to have been brought about, bat if not speedily 
induced, the end may be more troublesome to deal with than the begia- 
ning. In the present state of education and public feeling there cat 
searcely be danger of a reproduction of the No Popery riots of eighty 
years ago ; yet the warning of the venerable Bishop of Exeter, that that 
disgraceful series of outrages began and went on just as the disturbances 
in St. George’s in-the-East had done—Secretaries of State in those day# 
were forgetful of their duty; the magistrates could not interfere, aod 
nothing was done—ought not to be withoat its effect. 


“Keb, Sir.” 
Brother Jonathan has the credit of being the most ingenious fellow in 





the world ; and in a measure, at least, be deserves it. He coatrives all 
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manner of notions to eave time, trouble, and money, and to produce 
comfort. fe even pares bis apples by machinery, and ascending to the 
seventh story of the gaudy marble caravanserai that he calls a botel in 
an easy chair, hoisted hy a steam engine. Bat upon one point and that, 
one which concerns his daiiy comfort, he seems to be lamentably slow 
and dull. He plans cities of magnificent distances, or if be don’t plan 
them, his material prosperity soon takes that trouble off his hands, and 
they plan themselves, and yet his ways of getting over those distances 
are either entirely inadequate and wretchedly uncomfortable, or else 
very expensive. What means of locomotion could be more unpleasant 
than those afforded by a New York omnibus, or city railway car! 
and how entirely do these fail to protect from the weather the 
larger number of those who are forced to use them, owing 
to the fact that they have of necessity their routes from which 
they cannot diverge! And yet they must be used by those who wish to 
drive from one part of the city to another, or else a hackney-coach be 
called at an expense of from one to two dollars. The distances in New 
York, and measurably in Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, are be- 
coming year by year more grievous subjects of complaint. In New 
York, owing to the peculiar form of the city, and the fact that in spite 
of its rapid growth, business continues to be transacted chiefly in the 
southern end of the town, this iaconvenience is most seriously felt. Yet 
even in New York the distances are not so great as in London, where 
they are made of secondary account by the ever ready, cheap, and plea 
sant means of conveyance offered by the cabs. 

Why are there no cabs in New York and the other cities of the United 
Btates? The question has been continually asked for years, without 
receiving any satisfactory reply that we are aware of. Trae we did once 
hear the mysterious and all-answering reason given that they are 
« pot suited to the genius of our institutions.”— We verily believe that if 
a New York publican were asked why he did not have pickled elephant 
for luncheon, he would reply, The genius of our institutions, sir, is op- 
posed to pickling of elephants.—But we never could see exactly why this 
objection might not be overcome, and “the genius of oar institutions” 
be persuaded to let all who live under those vague aud incomprehensible 
entities be comfortable. And it seems that we were right ; for we notice 
the introduction of a Bill into the Legislature of the State of New York 
for the Incorporation of the “ New York and Brooklyn Cab Company.” — 
And here by the way is another mystery to us. For if there be an inde- 
pendent fellow in the world, it is this same Brother Jonathan. He is for- 
ever doiag something “ on his own hook ;”’ and yet he has got iato such a 
way now-a-days of doing busi by Companies that one cannot have 
one’s fire lighted, or one’s breakfast cooked, without the intervention of a 
President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Board of Directors, Surely 
the business of providing kindling-wood might be left to those eaterpris- 
ing members of the community who eagerly offer to “ shine up your 
boots nice, sir,” as you cross the Park. But no; there is a “ Kindling 
Wood Company” whose enormous vans slowly thread the streets, at once 
doing its petty business and advertising its petty existence. 

Bat to returo to our promised blessings, the cabs. Although we can- 
not see why some one man with a few thousand dollars should not be- 
stow them upon us of his own motion, and without vexing the law- 
makers, still we are glad to get them in any way and at any reason- 
able price. Upon the last point there appears to be no ground 
of complaint. It is proposed to carry a single p any dist in 
this City within the limits bounded by the North and East Rivers and 
Forty-second street, for twenty-five cents; each additional passengar to 
pay fifteen cents. The same rates of fare are be to charged in Brooklyn, 
and transfer tickets are to be issued so that a person paying fifty cents 
on this side of the river may take a cab belonging to the Company ia 
Brooklyo, and be carried immediately, and without further charge, to 
his destination. 

There is no doubt that the enterprise will be profitable at these rates ; 
because, although they are low in comparison with hack fares, they are 
sufficient for vehicles which are only half as expensive in cost and keep- 
ing as hackney coaches, and the freedom with which their cheapness and 
convenience wil! cause them to be used, will make them farnish yet 
another example of the nimble penny. Let us have then, Meessra. Legis- 
lators at Albany, our cabs as soon as may be ; and we would beg thatas a 
rider to the Bill, there might be a provision that no cabman should leave 
his cab to solicit custom at the peril of losing his license, did we not fear 
that that too, might be ignominiously rejected on the ground that it is 
“ opposed to the spirit of our institutions ;” which seems to mean, in cer- 
tain respects at least, that everybody shall be at liberty to make every- 
body elee uncomfortable, if he thinks it his interest to do so. 


The Next Queen of Great Britain. 

Far away be the time when Great Britain shall know another Queen 
than she whose very name seems to have heralded a succession of victo- 
ries to British arms, British policy, and British commerce,—victories all 
the more brilliant for the sore trials through which they have been won. 
We are sure that all our readers, whether subjects of her most Gracious 
Majesty or not, will join heartily with us in this wish ; and yet we have 
noticed in various quarters an uneasy curiosity as to the personality of 
the next Queen. She, of course, will be merely a Queen Consort, not a 
Queen Regnant : her present most excellent Majesty has taken care of 
that. H_ nce it would seem that the question as to whom she may 
be would have af this time, very little interest; but on the con 
trary, if we may jadge from some of our English files, that 
very reason appears to make the subject a matter of curiosity 
and discussion in certain circles. Therefore it is that we de- 
part from oar usual custom, and decide a disputed question which has 
been submitted to us by some of our readers. We are asked to say 
whether, “if the Prince of Wales, now heir to the British throne, should 
not marry before he becomes king, he can then marry a subject, or 
whomsvever he likes, and whether the issue of such a marriage would be 
the lawful heir to the Crown?” To the question, in both its parts, we 
answer, Yes. The action of any member of the Royal Family, in this 
matter, is, of course, as independent as that of any other person, except 
in so far as it is restrained by Acts of Parliament. Of these there are 
three touching the marriages of Princes and Princesses of the Blood. 
The first was passed in 1772, at the special instance of George ILI. him- 
self. It rendered all the descendants of that monarch’s predecessor in- 
capable of contracting marriage without the coasent of his Majesty ; bat 
such descendants being above twenty-five years of age, on giving the 
Privy Council twelve months previous notice, might, after the expiration 
of that time, marry without the royal assent, uale:s withiu that time both 
Houses of Parliament should declare their disapprobation of the pro- 
posed nuptials. This act originated in the marriage of two of the then 
kiog’s brothers ; the Duke of Cumberland with a Mrs. Horton, and the 
Duke of Gloucester with Lady Waldegrave. The other Acts were passed 
in 1827 and 1836, we believe. They were amendments of the for- 
mer, and had special reference, if we remember right, to the connexions 
formed by George IV. when Prince Regent, and William IV. whea Duke 
of Clarence. They, however, did not deprive the King of the same power 
of conseating to his own marriage, which be had the right to exert 
in regard to any otber number of his family. The right of the King 
of England to marry whom he Pleases, has not been restricted by 











any Act that we can remember ; and it bas twice, at least, been exerted 
in the marriage of subjects by monarchs upon the English throne, and 
without in any manner affecting the validity of the claim of the issue of 
those marriages to the succession. Edward IV. married Lady Grey, the 
daughter of one , and the widow of another,—Sir Joba Grey ; 
and the title of hiselder son by her to a place on the English throne, as 
Edward V. bas never been disputed, although he did not reign, as he was 
murdered by the usurping Richard III. Again Heory VIII. married 
Anne Boleya, the daughter of a ; aad if avy Englishman had 
called in question the title of the only issue of that marriage to the 
throne, as Queen Elizabeth, he would probably have received without 
delay sufficient information upon the subject to last him as long as he 
lived. So let all British mammas who have daught-rs approaching mar- 
riageable years regard them with complaceacy and treat them with 
respect :—for who knows what may happen ! 
————— 


ya usic. 


The season at the Academy of Music really came to an end on Saturday last, 
and Mr. Uliman stands justified before the public ; he said it woald, and it did. 
What more can you ask from human consistency? The season too was not al- 
together disastrous. The latest novelties ‘‘ Martha” and Fine Weather (espe- 
cially the latter) brought out the ladies, and those charming patrons of the 
musical drama insured the success of the last week beyond peradventure. 

The company is now in Philadelphia, and will remain there or in some other 
equally tranquil spot, until the season of penance is atanend. They who ex- 
pect but iittle of the City of right angles will surely meet with their reward. 

We have so recently spoken at length of Miss Patti's performance in 
“ Martha,” that it is needless to go over the ground anew. It was of course the 
principal feature of last Satarday’s programme, and accounted for one of the 
largest collections of crinoline ever witnessed in a single place of amusement. 
Sad to relate, the entire opera of “ Martha” was not given ; only an act of it. 
This more than sufficed for our appetite, and afforded us an opportunity of hear- 
ing Mad. Colson and Sig. Stigelli to great advantage in“ Ernani.” The lady dis- 
tinguished herself pre-eminently, and unquestionably gathered the last bay of 
the season. Sig. Stigelli was equally good. The energetic music of Verdi finds 
an able interpreter in this stardy Teuton, who seems determined to win his art 
place by unflinching readiness to do everything well at the last moment. 

The good public, which seldom exists without an atom of some sort of excite- 
ment, is amusing just now with vain speculations about the new prima donna, 
Madame Fabbri. This lady, as every one knows, is attached to Mr. Max Maret- 
zek’s company, and will make her debut probably at the Wiater Garden on the 
9th of April. The name is not unfamiliar to the readers of South American 
journals, and is easily met with in the musical papers of Europe. Quite recently 
in Rio Janiero—where the best of singers are engaged, and where at this mo- 
ment they have two of the greatest artists of the age Lagrange and La Grua. 








Made. Fabbri achieved a brilliant success, and was feted and glorified beyond | Lo: 


i n additioaal proof that she is an artist of the first class is found in 
es fact thet Id. Maretzek has engaged her for his next New York and Havana 
seasons. The lady’s voice is an extremely powerful soprano, excellently culti- 
vated and full of dramatic intensity. We have not the slightest hesitation in 

dicting an dingly brilliant success for the new prima donna. 
*" Messrs. Masoa and Thomas who have beea so long and honourably associated 
with classical music in this City, commenced a new series of their delightful 
Chamber entertainments at Chickering’s Rooms, on Saturday last. Ee 
was not well chosen ; an elegant pianoforte wareroom not bein, ye 

concert nail, and in point of fact, any place fronting on way g 

vitably noisy. Some of the best pit a Saturday night were marred by 
the pertinacious opposition of an Italian Brigand, who, in the shape of an organ 
grinder, stopped people in the street and made them miserable as well as 


The programme opened with a posthamous work by Schubert,—the Quar- 
tetle ied major, opas the posthumous works 
of any composer are worth much, as additions to his existing ed 
tions. Au author with every facility for publishing, does not care about keep- 
ing his best works until the tender hands of literary executors bring them 
to light. Rather is he inclined to pablish too much, and to give to tn ublic 
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Leech's last drawing in Punch to 
fe train $a d A belle if “ail. oo Bend. 
; and you w ve even if you to comprebend. 

for comprehending, pray don't think of it. From the beginning of 
world to the present day, no man has himself rehended or made his fellows 
hend what this subtle something is or whence it comes, or why it has been 
made so powerful over the minds of men. All theorizing on the subject is a 
mere “ darkening of counsel by words without knowledge.” No doubt when 
Tabal Cain, the first of all recorded artists made bis first kettle, ali the beholders 
recognized at once the superiority of that utensil in point of beauty over all 
other kettles that ever been hammered in the early earth. It was the first 
*“ interesting” kettle that had ever been seen. Bat if there were living then, 
(as I thik it very likely there may have been, bores of all kinds running back 
into the remotest antiquity far beyond Horace and nis button holing friend of the 
Via Sacra), if there were living then some gowned and bearded Syrian Ruskin 
to dilate upon the new marvel, I have no doubt he made thiags no plainer than 
the “ Oxford Graduate” hath done in these degenerate days in respect of pic- 
ne utimost that crit 
he utmost that criticism can honestly achieve is to point out the existen 

ot this admirable Il in whatever wok of the hates faculties ; that the 
homage may be paid to it which is legitimately its own. And ( have, there- 
fore, dwelt upon the high and pare artistic qualities of Mr. Jefferson, that his 
wonderful way of doing the things that he does may be fairly carried to his 
credit, and especially on Monday evening, when he is to take his benefit at the 
theatre into which he has infused so much genuine and fruitful life. He will 
play then, too, in a piece os ge Oy worthy of his light and accurate 
pencil than anything in which he has recently appeared. Mrs. [nchbald’s 
comedy of “ Animal Magaetism, or the Qaack Doctor,” has outlived two genera- 
tions without growing antiquated ; and under the skilful manipulation of Mr. 
Jefferson will be found, I veature to predict, much more new than a dozen new 
novels hashed into “ Dramatic Pictures.” Few English dramatic writers of 
modern times have excelled Mrs. Inctibald in her command of quick, nervous, 
agg ay dialogues ; or the natural intricacy which she managed to communicate 
her plots. Sparkling here and there with a dewdrop of ballad, these 
delights of our fathers can only be likened to the Vaudevilles with couplets 
which are so a on the French stage to-day, that our dramatic manv- 
facturers have not waited for a Napoleoa with bis treaty of commerce to esta- 
blish a systematic free-trade in them with the French capital. Into the 
“ Quack Doctor” Mr. Jefferson has flung two or three duos for himself and Mrs. 
John Wood, that most mercurial lady whose strength, unlike that of the pious 
Israelites, is not ‘ to sit still ;” and on Monday night we shall see, I am sue, 

one of the most vivacious theatrical evenings of the season. 

HAMILTON. 
—o— 

A Week at Courr.—The Royal Family left Wiadsor Castle on the 
11th, and proceeded to London, In the evening the Queen and Prince 
Consort went to the Haymarket Theatre—Ono Sunday the Queen and 
Prince Consort, Princesses Alice, Helena and Louisa, and Prince Arthar, 
attended Divine service in the private chapel of Buckiagham Palace. 
The Dean of Windsor officiated. The Prince Consort called on the 
Prince of Orange at Fenton’s Hotel, and the Prince of Orange visited 
her Majesty at Buckingham Palace in the afternoon.—Oa —— the 
Dachess of Cambridge and Princess Mary visited the Queen at Bac! ing- 
ham Palace. Her Majesty's dioner party in the evening included Prin- 
cess Alice, the Portuguese Minister, Viscount and Viscountess Sydney, 
rd George Lennox, the Hon. Mrs. Biddulph, Licutenant-Geoeral S 
George Wetherall, and the Deaa of Windsor.—Oa Tuesday the Princess 
of Leiningen arrived at Buckingham Palace from Frogmore on a visit to 
the Queen. Princess Alice and the Princess of Leiningen visited West- 
minster Abbey and the New Palace of Westminster in the afternoon ; 
and in the evening went te the Olympic Theatre.—Oa Wednesday even- 
ing her Majesty visited the Adelphi Theatre.—On Thursday the Queen 
visited the Duchess of Cambridge at ber residence in St. James's Palace. 
The Duke of Cambridge visited her Majesty at Backio Palace. Io 
the evening his Excellency the Prussian Minister and the Countees Bern- 
storff, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord and Lady Foley, and Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sir J. Pennefather joined the Royal r- party. 


Tue Levee.—The Queen beld her first Levee this season on the 15th 
at St. James's Palace. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort arrived from 
Buckingham Palace at one o'clock. The Queen and the Priace entered 
the throne room, atteaded by the Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the 
Robes, the Countess of Desart, Lady in Waiting ; the Earl of St. Ger- 
mane, Lord Steward ; Viscount Sydaey, Lord berlain ; the Marquis 
of Aflesb 
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freely those things which he 3 as good. The Quartetts played 
Mesca and Thomas ls one of she least factory of 8p 
The repetitions are interminable, and with no apparent onject except length ; 
the melodies are fragmentary and unsuggestive, and the treatment spasmodic. 
In a word, the piece is dry, and was barely saved by good playing. Beethoven's 
Trio in D major op. 70 No. 1, was the other iastrumental feature of the 
ramme, and was most effectively rendered by Messrs. Wm. Mason, Thomas and 
The same work was played two or three seasons ago. It is mainly 
jarities in the slow movement; peculiarities that 
leplay the continent, the players, and are quite free from mechan iffi - 
culty. It was capi’ y plagees 
Mr. Wm. Mason played a Ballade in A flat by Chopin, and being encored gave 
a charming Barcarolie of his owa composition. Of the two we prefer the lat- 
ter. Signor Stigelli was the vocalist aad sang the “Tear,” and a piece by 
Schubert with such marked success that he was conpelled to sing them over 


ain. 
“fTo-day there will be a grand entertainment at the Acalemy of Music, be- 
ginning at 1 o’clock. ee are partly dramatic aad partly masi- 
cal. All the best artists of both branenes assist, and the eatertaiament bei 
a charitable one, there will, we trast, be a satisfactory atvendance. Tue 
mission is only 60 cents. 

Se 


Brana. 

Mr. Boaden, who is a sufficieatly dreary creature, but, like the toad, carries 
certain jewels in his head, meations, in his life of Mrs. Jordan, that Colman 
was savagely attacked by the London press for playing three farces nightly at 
his theatre. If Coleman was a criminal in this matter, what shail be said of 
Mr. Stuart, who contrives to crowd the Winter Garden every night, not even 
with three farces, but with a burlesque and an extravaganza? 

So far as the public are concerned, I doa’t kaow that it is necessary that any- 
thing should be said. The people of London sixty years siace, chose to go and 
laugh their summer evenings away at the New Drury, and the people of Gotham 
to day choose to forget the inclemencies of the Favonian spring in the jocose 

which Mrs. Wood and Mr. Jefferson create for their delectation six 
nights inevery week. The Drama meanwhile dem inds her ancient rights ; and 
insists on the impropriety of all this side splitting. And, indeed, from the 
critical point of view there can be nothing more plain than that an evening all 
of “ quips and cranks and wanton wiles” is only to be likened to a dinuer all 
of herbs, or sweets. But as the highest authority assures us that conteatmeat 
is the one indispensable dish, and tbat in its presence even a dinner of herbs 
becomes a dinner indeed, I suppose we may as weil submit to the system 
now in force at the Winter Garden, and do our best to share the genteel 
contentment with which Mr. Stuart's banquets are nightly welcomed. 

At all events, if we must have a moaochrome entertainment, no colour is pre- 
ferable to blood-red or piratical black ; the droll twaddle of the ‘ Governor's 
Wife,” and the fantastic rigmarole of “ Ivanhoe,” to the tears and terrors of 
the melodrama lately regnaat here. Moreover, as Mr. Jefferson persists in his 
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nister so famous ; an ters, 





. | bridge ; Lord Lyveden, on being created a peer, 


y, Master of the Horse ; and the other Lords and Ladies of 
the Royal household. The Duke of Cambridge and Prince Edward 
of Saxe-Weimar were present. Earl Co had aa audience of the 
pap et eee = Ay and badge of the Order 
of the Garter worn by the late de Grey. The Earl of Camperdowa 
bad also an audience, and delivered to her a ae ot the 
Order of the Thistle worn by bis late father. Mr. Young (Mayor 
of Wisbech) ted to the Queen an address of bh nt on the 
occasion of the eighteenth birthday of the Priuce of Wales from the Oor- 


poration. 

The following were among the presentations to ber Majesty :—The 
Earl of Dadley, on being created Earl of Dadley, by Viscount Pulmers- 
ton ; Earl De Grey and Ripon, on succeeding to the earldom of De Grey, 


pee Sydney ; the Earl of Camperdown, on succeeding to the 
tle, by Viscount Sydney ; Lord Colville, on his appointment as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the Hon. Artillery Company, by the Duke of Cam- 

Viscount Palmers- 
ton; Sir Alexander Cockburn, on appointment as Chief Justice of 
the Court of Queen's Bench, by the Lord Chancellor ; Lieutenant-Colo- 
nei Sir Joba Peanefather, K.O.B., on returo from foreign duty and ap- 
pointment to command the Northero District, by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge ; Lieutenaat-Colonel Sir William Wallace, on promotion, by 
Colonel Lewis ; the Lord Mayor, by Viscount Palmerston; Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. E. H. Farquharson, 420d Highlanders, on return from Iodia 
severely wounded, and on receiving the Victoria Cross, by Sir George 
Wetberall. 

eee oe 


Fatis and HFancies. 


The nga of Prince Edward Island was opened on the 16th ult. 
The speech is confined to matters of entirely local interest——-——_ 
A Canadian Hansard is now P wpy-- daily at Quebec, by Mr. Thomp- 
son of the Toronto Colonist, wader the title of Thompson's Mirror of Parlia- 
ment. lo size and appearance it is very similar to Hansard, and will Le 
a really valuable record of the Provincial Legislative proceedings. 
The well-koowa steamship Vi 7 vos P. E. Lefevre, com- 
meoces her Atlantic trips on Satarday 24th instaat. — 
The Canadian Postmaster General has announced his intention of asking 
from the Legislature an increase of the subsidy at present givea to the 
Canadian Ocean Lice of Steamers. —A large ion of the basi- 
ness part of Bridgetown, Barbadoes, was destroyed fire on the 14th 
alt. The loss is estimated at £500,000, on which there was an insurance 
of oaly £30,000. The sufferers are, for the most part, persons who will 
be able to bear their losses without distress, though quite a number of 
people have been rendered homeless and destitute. ——-——Certain 
merchants are moving in favour of the extension of the Grand 
Truak lice of Railway to the capital of Massachusetts. The Traveller 
thinks this of far more importance to Bostoa than ths opening of the 
Hoosac Tunnel Railroad.——W—W—Lord Brougham it seems was enticed 


y by Mr. Gladstone’s great speech into the Commons, which he bad not 
-| visited for nearly thirty years. —s, 
- | the Governor General of Canada, was destroyed by fire last week. 


pencer Wood, the residence of 
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is rapidly stretching itself out vo a parallel, with the liue aloag which that great 
ones p bernie Gasned, from “ Lenitive” to “ Sheva,” and from “ Trudge’’ to 
“Vapour.” To whatever part he touches, no matter how grotesque or crude 
it may have been, in the original conception, Mr. e icates a 
fined exactness and vigour of outiine, which makes it at once significant, ele- 
vates it into the sphere of art, and gives ita place of its owa. Tnis merit of his act- 
ing deserves especial note, because it has beea bestowed—I will not say wasted— 
of late trivial sabjects, that the ay <¥¢ public may very 
easily overlook it. U oh uareflectiag pablic! that 1 apply this epithet 
to your honourable body merely as descriptive, aad not in the least abusive. You 
are , the most of you,when you go to the theatre: aad you have a per- 
fect right tobe so. You go to the theatre to eajoy yourselves ; nine in ten of you 
bodies and 








you | riage will shortly take place between Sir 


Tae Rict Enquirer recommends Southera planters to build for their 
labourers, cot similar to those which Lord Palmerston advised the 
Landowners of Hants to construct for their farm servants. ———Tbere are 


re. | 20W two thousand two huudred miles of high roads in New Brunswick, 


which cost for repair, &c., last year, nearly £18,000 currency. — 
The senate of the University of Cambridge have resolved to recognise 
the claims of the natural sciences, They will not only consent to examine 
in the nataral sciences, but will confer a degree for scientific proficiency. 

The Paris correspondents of come of the German journals state that 
Mr. Cobden declined the cross of the Legion of Honour, offered to him by 
the Emperor as an ackaowledgmeat of his co-operation in tlati 





8 iz the 
. | treaty of commerce.———— A preseat trom the Americans of New York, 


consistiag of a handsome ee rifle, which will fire thirty shots with- 
out being reloaded, bas reached Garibaldi —— ——It is ssid that a mar- 
Cottrell, Bart., and Miss 
Seymour, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Hamilton and Lady Sey- 


- | mour.————* Ab,’ said aa Eaglisbman. the other day, “TI belong toa 


country upon which a et ee, “ And I, oA 0 Yankee, 
~ belong to a couatry of w there can be no correct map—it grows #0 
fast that x was cous beep tp with it.’———_—It is worthy’ of note 
that 73 


which & 
tion ————Bir awl 
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Laundation.’’ —Clarkson Stenfeld, R.A., is painting a grand view 
of the Bay of Naples, taken from St. Elmo, looking over the port and 
bay, past Torre del’ Greco, up the slope of Mount Vesuvius. ———_—The 
rench government has entered into relations with Prussia as a member 
of the Zollverein, to tiate ac cial treaty on bases similar to 
those of the Franco-English one. Prartia made the first advancer.- 
At is understood that Lord Elgia will undertake a second mission as ple- 
nipoteatiary to China, in the hope of being able, by the influence ob- 
talned in bis former visit, to secure the ratification of the treaty of Tien- 
tain, and obtain an entire cessation of hostilities. ——-——A star ling of 
very remarkable plumage was lately shot at Combpyne, Devonshire. 
Instead of being of the usual’dark parple bue it was cre am-coloured, and 
the wings were tipped with white-————The Earl of Airlie has bought 
Holly Lodge, Cumpden Hill, the residence of the late Lord Macaulay. 
An innkeeper in Wiltebire bas a Scotch terrier with a wooden leg, 
which rans about with scarcely a limp. The dog had its right fore foot 
cut off by on express train, and a veterinary surgeon being informed 
that it was a pet, dressed its wounds, and supplied it with an artificial 
limb, of which it appears somewhat proud—————The London Builders 
strike already long since virtually at an end, is now formally settled, and 
the strikers have returned to their labours. Each side claims the 
victory, from which it is clear that the matter bas been compromised. 
The total cost of the Parliament Buildings at Westminster, up 
to the 31st December last, was £2,198 099.————-Mre, Hodson, widow 
of Captaia Hodson, has presented to Her Majesty, in person, two 
swords, one taken by her late husband from the King of Delhi, and the 
other surrendered by the King on the 21st September, 1857 ; the former 
of which formerly belonged to Seeban Geer, A D. 1605, and the latter to 
Nidir Shoh ————It is related by the N. Y. Zribune that Hans Dor- 
heimer, a German flute player, while serenading a young countrywoman 
asbort time since, in Brooklyn, was assailed by a jealous rival, who strack 
bim on the bead with a club so violently as to fracture the skull and en- 
danger bis life; whereupon the serenaded girl had him taken into the 
house, nursed bim tenderly, and married him as soon as he was restored to 
consciousness, to the unspeakable chagrin of bis brutal assailant. 
The Melbourne Parliament bas adopted Wy a majority of 34 to 3l,a 
resolution asking that a rum of money be placed on the E-timates for the 
remuneration of members. This vote is strong!y condemned by the Mel- 
bourne press. —An overland route for telegraphic commanication 
with this continent has been proposed in France, making use of the ex- 
isting lines from London to Dresden, and from thence entering the Rus- 
sian empire, and passing through Moscow and Kasan. Then crossing the 
Ural Mountains to Yakoutsk and on to the Bebring Strait, cro:sing this, 
and passing through Russian America to Canada and these States. 
—The editor of the (Gazelle de Nice, M. G. Lusort, writes to the 
Times that “ the country of Garibaldi will not separate from Victor 
Emanuel or liberty,” and +tates that the French papers do not in any 
wise repri sent the opinions of the people of Savoy upon the ——_ of 
annexation to Fravee. The Savoyards he says are “ radically anti-an- 
tionistet At the tale of Lord Henry Seymour's cigars 
lately at Paris, no cigar sold ander tea sous, and in several instances at 
fifty sous each, even when the lots were large. If James I. could revisit 
the earth for a day, he certainly would wish to withdraw without delay 
dn disgust at seeing bis “ Counterblast to Tobacco” so completely disre- 
garded, that one individual accumulated, like the deceased lord, 16,000 
cigars, and that other persous could be found to pay fifty sous a piece for 
many of the collection !|—_—-— —The freedom of the city of London is to 
be given to Mr. Cobden fo a gold snuff box, value 50 guineas, in recogni- 
tion of his long and eminent services in liberating commerce from the 
ehackles which prevented the dev: lopment of the indastrial enterprise 
of this country, and also for bis voluntary and patriotic exertions in ne- 
gotiating the recent treaty with France.” 


—— 


‘Tae New Potar Expepition.—The subject of Arctic exploration is 
again engaging the attention of the American Geographical Society ; 
aad a report, cordially recommending the project, bas recently been pre- 
sented to that body. The design of this new expedition is to continue 
the surveys of Dr. Kane, and to confirm his discovery of the open Polar 
Sea—a discovery which bus been disputed in the Royal Geographical 
Society of Loudon. 

We under:tand that it is the intention of Dr. Hayes, the promoter of 
the enterprise, whose experience a: Surgeon of the second Grinnell Ex- 








Lape qualifies him for the service, to leave New York about the mid- 

of May ; and pursuing the same general route as did Dr, Kane, to 

secure a harbour on the westera side of Smith Strait, and there to pass 

the Winter. During the following Spring and Summer explorations will 

be conducted with dog-sledges and boats, and besides completing the 

aurvey of the Northern er SS and Grinnell, and positively 
: - 


ai +, 





determining the q or non existence of an open 
Polar Sea, it is expected that the North Pole will be reached. 

We need bardly say that if these objects can be accomplished, it will 
add greatly to our national hovour ; and they will be weil worth all 
that they cost. There does not appear to be any satisfactory reason why 
all that remains undiscovered in Arctic geography may not be broughi 
to light, and the flag of our country carried to the most remote northern 
region of the earth. The experience of three ceaturies bas reduced 
Arctic pavigution and inqniries almost to a science; and the dangers 
dncident :o life and travel in the North Polar region are shown to be less 
¢ban in moet vtLer quarters of the globe. The average rate of mortality 
ou board of vescels wiuteriug in the Arctic seas, during the progress o! 
the search for Sir John Franklia, has been not greater than three per 
cent, of the whole number of men engaged. Many of the voyages have 
lea'ed over two years; and the loss of life bas, ia most cases, resulted 
from causes having no reference to the influences of climate. 

‘The attempts to penetrate the great Arctic ice-belt have been nume- 
‘rous, but the on'y available passage through it hus been pointed out to 
as by our countrymen, Dr, Kane. Within this ice belt pbysicists have 
lomg since predicted that an open sea would be found. The theory is 
simple. There being, in all probability, no land at the centre of the 
Arot'c Ocean, it seems reasovable enough that so large a body of water 
eannot be frozen over. Indeed, we bave actual confirmatory proof of 
this theory in comparatively smal! bodies of water, such os Buffin’s and 
Hudsou’s Bays, which are never completely closed. The southero bor 
der of the ice-belt is locked against the northern coasts of Asia, Europe, 
Greenlaod and America ; and it is the intention of Dr. Hayes to cross this 
belt with sledge*, and upon reaching beyond the limit of the land he ex- 

ts to find a navigable sea to the northward, Then launching bis boat, 
will push off directly for the Pole. 

We ere informed that a public meeting of the Geographical Society 
will be culled in a few days, to take definite action in the matter. Seve- 
cal valuable cowtributions have already been offered, and nearly one 
balf of the required sum bas been subscribed. In « community keenly 
alive to natioua! repatation and individual bonour, we should think that 


there would be little difficulty in s curing all the funds that may be 
meeded.—N. ¥. Times. 


—___ 


Ovituary. 


‘Laer. Gen. Sin Winiiam F. P. Narren.—Lieutenant General Sir Wm. 
Francis Patrick Napier, K.C.B., Coloaei of the 22ad Regiment, aged 74, 
died at Scinde House, Clapham Park, on the 12th alt. 

This distingu shed officer and remarkable writer was bora at Castle- 
town, near Culbridge, in the couuty of Kildare, Ireland. He was the 
third son of the Hou. Culouel George Napier, by his second wife, Lady 
Sarah Lennox, seventh daugbter of the second Duke of Richmond, and is 
brother to the late Generals Sir Charles James Napicr and Sir George 
Thomas Napier. He entered the army as ensiga June 14, 1800 ; became 
lieutenant April 18, 1801; and captain Jane 2, 1804. He served at the 
siege of Copen no avd battle of Kioge in 1807, in Sir Jobo Moore’s 
campaiga in Spain in 1808 9, and in the subsequent war in the Spanish 
peninsula from 1809 to ite termination ia 1814. He was present in 1810 
at the combat of Almeida on the Coa, where he was wounded, and at the 
battle of Busaco. In March, 1511, during Massena’s retreat from Por- 
tagal, be was engaged in the combats of Pembal, Redinha, Ceral Nova 
« where be was severely wounded), aud Foz de Arence; and in May, at 
the batile of Fuentes de Onoro. He attained the rank of major, May 30, 
i811. He was engaged ia the battle of Salamanca in July, 1812. He 
became lieutenant-colonel, November 22, 1813. He was at the passage 
of the Huebra in November, 1812, aud of the Bidassoa ia October, 1813. 
He was engaged in the combat of Vera, at the battles of the Nivelle and 
the Nive, aod was wounded in defending the churchyard of Areangues. 
He was again engaged in the buttle of Orthes. He served aleo in the 
© mpaign of 1815, but does not appear to have been at the batile of 
Waterloo. He received the gold medul and two clasps for bis services 
ia the battles of Salamanca, the Nivelle, and the Nive, in which be com- 
mauded the 43ed Regiment of Light Infantry ; and the silver medal with 
three clasps for Busaco, Feautes de Oaoro, and Orthes. He was present 


in many minor actious, and received other wounds besides 
mentioned. ’ 


In 1828 Lieutenant-Colonel Napier commenced the publication of his 
“ History of the War in the Peninsula and the South of France, from the 
year 1807 to the year 1814.” The volames came out in succession till 
the work was completed in 1840 in 6 vols, 8vo, He attained the rank of 
colonel, July 12, 1830; and that of major-general, November 23, 1841. 
From April, 1842, to January, 1848, he was lieutenent-governor of the 
island of Guernzey, and in 1848 was created a knight-commander of the 
Order of the Bath. Io 1848 Major-General Napier published “ The Con- 
quest of Scinde,” 8vo., in 2 parts. He became lieutenant-general, No- 
vember 11, 1851. and colonel of the 22d Regiment of Foot, September 
19, 1853. In 1851 he published his “ History of General Sir Charles 
Napier’s Administration of Scinde, and Campaign in the Cutchee Hills, 
with maps and illustrations,” 8vo.; and in 1855 “ English Battles and 
Sieges in the Peninsula,” crown 8vo, extracted from his “ War in the 
Peninsula.” He bas also published two pampbiets; “ Six Letters in 
Vindication of the British army, exposing the Calumnies of the Liverpool 
Reform Association,” 8vo., 1848 ; and “ Comments upon a Memorandum 
of the Duke of Wellington, and other Documents censuring Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Sir Charles'James Napier ; with a Defence of Sir C. Napier’s Govern- 
ment of Scinde, by Captain Rathbone, late Collector in Scinde,’’ 8vo., 
2od ed., 1854. He bas also published “ The Life and Opinions of the | 
late Sir Charles Napier, by Sir William Napier.” Sir William Napier 
married in 1812 the second daughter of the late Hon. Generai H. E. Fox, 
uncle to the third Lord Holland. 





Sir William Napier’s “ History of the War in the Peninsala,’’ has 
passed through several editions, and is now a standard work. Of all 
the wars in which Great Britain bas been engaged, that war of six years | 
was the moet important, difficult, and expensive, and Sir William Na- 
| pier’s History is worthy of the transactions it records, and the skill and | 
| heroism it celebrates. Perbaps no military history of equal excellence | 
| has ever been written. It cost the author sixteen years of continuous la- 

bour. He was bimself a witness of several of the series of operations, and | 
was engaged in many of the battles. His wide acquaintance with mili- 
tary men enabled him to consult many distinguished officers, Eoglish and 
French, and be was especiaily supplied with materials and documents by 
the Dake of Wellington and Marsbal Soult. The ordinary sources of in- 
formation were embarrassing from their abundance. One mass of mate- | 
rials deserves eepecial mention. When Joseph Bonaparte fled from Vit 
toria he left bettod him a very large collection of letters, which, how- 
ever, were without order, in three languages, many a!most illegible, aad | 
the most important in cipher, of which there was no key. It was the cor- | 
respondence of Joseph Bonaparte while nominally King of Spain. Sir 

William Napier was io a state of perplexity, and almoat in despair of being 
able to make any use of these valuable materials, when his wife uvder- 
took to arrange the letters according to dates and rubjects, to make a 
table of reference, and to translate aud epitomise the contents of each. 
Many of the most important documents were ent'rely in cipher ; of some 
letters about one half was in cipher, and others had a few words so writ- 
ten interspersed. All these documents and letters Lady Napier ar 
ranged, and with a rare sagacity and patience she dec'phered the seoret | 
writing. The entire correspondence was then made available for the | 
historian’s purpose. She also made out all Sir William Napier’s rough } 
interlined manuscripts, which were almost illegible to bimself, and wrote 

out the whole work fair for the printere—it may be said three times, so 

frequent were the changes made. Sir William Napier mentions these 

facts in the preface to the edition of 1851, and in paying this tribute to 

Lady Napier, observes that this amount of labour was accomplished with- 

out her having for a moment neglected the care and education of a large 

family. 

The papers announce the death of the ble Lord Gor n, at Gor- 
manstown Castle, county of Dublin, inhis 84th year. The deceased was the 12th 
viscount in the peerage of Ireland, and premier viscount of Ireland. Asa Roman 
Catholic the late lord took an active part in the long and memorable struggle 
for emancipation : but from the day that measure became law, he took no part 
in politics, and the once familiar name was all but forgotten until his signature 
appeared a short time since to the Meath requisition ior a meeting to condole 
with the —-At Leamington, the wife of Mr. Richard Spooner, M.P., 
daughter of late R d Dr. Wetherell, Dean of Hereford, and Master of 
one 4 College, Oxford. The deceased lady was 81 of . Mr. 
Spooner is in his 78th year.—In London, the Bishop of Rochester. The de- 
ceased prelate, George Murray, was eldest surviving son of Lord George Mur- 
ray, second son of the third of Atholl, and was born 12:h January, 1784, 
and was the oldest member of the episcopal bench. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford.—At Mount Sackville, near Dublin, C. A. Gerard, -—At 
Ayton Castle, Berwickshire, W. Mitchell Innes, Esq., of Ayrton, aged 81.—At 
Folkestone, F. H. Graham, Esq.—At Philadelphia, aged 53, the Hon. Henry D. 
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Gilpin, of that city, a gentleman well known to many of the literary men of Eng- 
land and the continent.—At Dover, Capt. R. D. jonald, late 42d Royal 
Highblanders.— Adam Hackett, formerly of the 38th and 39th Regts., and seventh 
son of the late Michael Hacket Elm-grove, King's County. 


t, of Moor-park, and 
—At the Close, Lichfield, Colonel Swinburne, late of her Majesty's 53d Regt. 


Appoiutments. 


Lord Ward to be Earl of Dudley.— ight Hon. W. F. Cowper, First Commis- 
s‘e ver of Works, is returned M. P. for Hertford, and W. Hutt, Esq., V. P. Board 
Trade, M. P. for Gateshead.—Lord Sudley is appointed unpaid Attaché to H.M. 
mission at Stutgardt, and Mr. J. Cochrane unpaid Attaché at Berlin.—Mr. Ser- 
jeant O'Hagan to be Solicitor-General of Ireland, and Mr. Serjeant Deasy to be 
Attorney-General. 








Avutp. 

Ma. Wuitwortn’s Rirtep Cankon.—The first experimental trials of 
the ranges avd accaracy of Mr. Wh tworth’s breech-loading cannon, bav- 
ing the peculiar hexagonal bore and firing the long six-sided cone, which 
form the basis of that gentleman’s priaciple of rifled ordnance, have been 
made at Southport. The results, which have been so long looked for- 
ward to with eagerness by ortillerymen and engiveers, are stated by the 
correspondent of the Times to have surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tione. The success, in fact, “ was really astounding. The accaracy of 
fire and length of range obtained from trifling charges of powder were £0 | 
totally beyoud what bas ever yet been attained, that it is evident we are | 
apon the eve of another revolution In all relating to scientific guonery, 


the Armstrong gun are likely to be in turn surpassed by 
ordnance.” 








a totul distance of 10,000 yards (about six miles), having short :ticks 
ith the 12-pounder, no experimeuts have been made expressly to test 


1 000 yards, to show the accuracy of its fire. Two shots were allowed to 
lay the gan and find the range, the second of which passed between the 
target and the pole which held it. Of the eight which were then fired 
all went through the target within a space of four feet square, and two 
through the bull's-eye, which, from the place where the gun was fired, 
looked scarcely bigger than a man’s hand. Io this result there was 
potbing astonishing to those who have seen the Armstrong fired, or even 
an ae best practice made now and then with smooih-bored feld 
artillery. 





laced in the road at every hundred yards between the chief poles. 





The charge was 28 ounces of powder, the service charge for an ord)j 
nary gun of the same calibre being 56 ounces. With the 28 ounces, how 
ever, the force and velocity of the shot seemed enormous ; the flight was 
low, the ricochet very great, and nearly always to the right, in the direc 
tion of the pitch of the riding. One shot, after passing through the tar- 
get, firet grezed the sand at 2,200 yards, then again at 3 000, after which 
it went on ricochetting along the shore, touching it every 200 or 300 
yards, until it buried itself 5,600 yards from the place where it was dis- 





cb . The elevation of the gun 128, at which the recoil was very 
little, the explosion much less than that of an ordinary field-piece, and | 
the noise occasioned by the flight of the shot comparatively very slight. | 


nippers the tin cartridge case from the breech after each shot. The | 
length of Whitworth’s 12-pounder, is about six feet : its bore nearly three | 
inches ; and the pi'ch or turn of the rifling the sume as that of all bis 
light guns, one complete turn in 40 foches; or, roughly speaking, the | 
ehot makes nearly two complete revolutions on its axis before it leaves | 
the gun. The bore of the 3-pounder Is about 3} inches diameter. Prac- 
tice with this 3-pounder commenced with 10 degrees elevation at 4.000 
yards, the charge being only seven ounces and a baifof powder. The 
working features of the gun were the same as we have uoticed iu the 
12-pounder, except (hat one man worked the gan with much greater ease, 
firing it, without the least attempt at burry, four times in le-s thaa four | 
mioates. The sound of the projectile slso was scarcely audible. | 
The elevation was then altered to 20 degrees, the same charge of 7} 
ounces being continued for the range of posts, from 6,000 to 7,000 yards 
distant, The first shot at this tremendous range struck the sand at 
6,760 yards, and only five yards to the left of the true line. The second 
struck at 6,784, and 12 yards from the true line in the same direction ; 








One man served the gun with the utmost ease, withdrawing with screw | 3 


ships remained to be employed, and consequently onl 


rather strong wind which bad cet in from 

fore laid more to the right, and threw a fou 

and only two yards to the left of the trae line 

was then increased to eight ounces, and the e' 

to 35 de The practice then made was really extraordi 
firet shot alighted in the sand at 8.970 yards’ distance, only 22 
the right of the line. The second fell at 8 930 yards, and only 10 

left of the line ; the third 9,059 yards, 10 yards to the right; and 
fourth at the immense range of 9,164 yards and 22 yards to the Tight, 
Midway between the guns and the target the flight of the projectiles over 
head could just be heard, and no more. 

The 80-pounder was then loaded at 5 degrees elevation, with 12\b, of 
powder, with which charge it threw a 901b. projectile, with a fearfal roar 
a distance of 2.550 yards, when it ricochetted at right angles and 
itself in the sea at an immense distance. A second shot, with the same 
charge, first grezed the sand 2.620 yards distant from the gan, and only 
two to the right of the trae line. From this point it glanced u 
but continued a straight course onward, alighting in the sand at « dig 
tance of over 6,000 yards from the gun. Had this piece been mounted 
s0 as to permit of its being fired at a high degree of elevation there ig 
not the least doubt but that it would bave thrown its ponderous shot 
a distance of 8,000 or 10,000 yards, a distanee that bas never yet been 
gained by any gun with a projectile of such weight. 

Sir Joha Bargoyne was present at the experiments. Another (rial is to 
take place when the 80-pounder will be ted on a stand that will 
admit of its being fired at any elevation. This trial, from which great 
results are anticipated, is looked forward to with the deepest interest,— 
London Paper. — 

Tue Purcuase System.—Sir De Lacy Evans is to move the abolition 
of the purchase system, and it is thought the opposition of the Govern. , 
ment will not be of a very strong character, and that the question wil] 
lie between modification and total abolition. Mr. Sidney Herbert wag 
one of the members of the Royal Commiesion on Purchase, who recom. 
mended that the position of regimental lieuteant-colonel should be no 
longer purchaseable, but should be filled by an officer selected for his 
competence by the Commander-in Chief. It is not likely that as Seore- 





| tary of State for War he will renounce the opinion so lib rally recorded 


two or three rues since, and we bave good reason to anticipate that in 
replying to Sir De Lacy Evans he will express bis readiness at once to 
carry out that part of the recommendation of the Royal Commission, 
We sbould not be at all surprised if farther and much greater changes, 
extending even to the gradual abolition of the whole system, were to be 
taken into consideration by the Government. Some very decided modi- 
fication is certainly imminent. It must be recollected that the Secretary of 
State for War advocates the modification of the purchase system, and the 
Under-Secretary, Lord de Grey, its entire abolition—Army and Navy 
Gazette. 

Tae Anmy Estimares.—Tbe excess in the Army Estimates for 1860- 
61, is £1.982,978. The land forces in numbers are 143,362, being an in- 
crease of 6 456. The total sam required for the effective services for the 
the year 1860 61, is £12,707 625, being a net increase of £2,539,202. The 
items of increase are as follows :—Land forces, pay aod allowances, 
£775,162 ; land forces, miscellaneous charges, £136,423 ; departments 
of the Secretary for-War and the Generel Commanding-in-Chief. £10 630; 

facturing establishments, &c., £14.965 ; wages, £194,843; provi- 
sions, &c., £184,293 ; warlike stores, £1,020,763 : fortifications, £169 783; 
educational and scientific branches, £5 340. The five following items ex- 
bibit redcctions, viz. :—Embodied militia, a reduction of £260,000; Vo- 
lunteer Corps, £20,000 ; clothing and necessaries, £108,000 ; civil build- 
ings, £29,457: and barracks, £125,825. The only items in the non- 
effective services which show an increese are—rewards for military ser- 
vice, £20, and superanuation allowances, £2,934. Io the remaining 
items there are reductions amounting to £15,836, the principal sa 
beiog £13,345 in the pay of reduced and retired officers. The 
amount to be voted for the effective and non-effective services for the 
year will be £14 842,275. 





Shooter’s Hill, which commands the Thames a little below Green 
is to be fortified with Armstrong guns.—lIt is ramoured that Maj-Gen. 
Douglas, eldest surviving son of General Sir Howard Douglas, G.C.B,, 
Bart., will succeed in command of the Cork district on the Ist April, 
Major-General Eden, C.B., who will be gazetted to the coloneicy of the 
34th Regt——Captain R. W. Daff, R.E., bas been appointed to eucceed 
Captain H. T. Siborne, R.E., in the command of the Royal Engineer traia. 
the latter officer having been appointed to the staff of the Inepector- 
General of Fortification. 

War Orrice, Fes. 14.—34th Ft: Maj-Gen Eden, CB, to be Col, 
M ry —_ — dec. Geq Pas Gds: Cor Blackett per to ret 
llth Lt Drags: G ventry, . of the 
17th: Cor Fraser tobe Lt. Ist Ft: En Btanefeld to 
be Lt, v Anderson, ret. 20th: Lt Cox to be Ins of 
24th: En Hewitt to be Lt, v Ogilvy, ret; En W Barcla: 
Maj Robertson, Dep Batt, to be Maj. v Pitcairn, ex; 
Johnston to be Lt, v Lambert, whose pro can. 47th: 
Meyer, ret. 49th: Lt Mackay to be Adjt. 63d: Lt 
to be Lt. Tist: En Wilson to be Ins of Mask. 82d: 
to be Qtrmr, v Connor, ex. 86th: En Hilliard to be Lt. 
to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Smyly, ret f-p; Capt Blamire 
Capt. Ist WI Regt: En Harnette, Cape Mounted 
Batt—Paymr Erskine, 11th Lt Drags, to be Pa’ 
—Byt Col Smyly, ret f-p, 99th Ft, to be Maj 
98th Ft, to be Maj; promotions consequent on the 
bene, Bart, GCB, Col of the 34th; LtGen Wyn 
Maj Gen Sir H R F Davie, Bart, to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col Stuart, b- 
to be Maj-Gen; Lt-Col Deverill, Batt, to be Col; Byt-Maj Hervey, b-p 
to be Lt-Uol; Capt Fisher, RI Artil, to be Maj. 


Navp. 
H. M. S. “ Votcan” Cuarcixe ay Istanp.—The following is an ¢ 
tract from a private letter received from H. M. steamer Vudean, dated St. 
Vioceat, Cape Verde Islands, Dec 28 :—* Wesai'ed from Dublin oa San- 


and that even the greatest reeults which have ever been obtained from | day, the 11tb, and it was our intention to call at Madeira for coals, and, 
Mr. Whitworth’s 


as the weather was tolerably fine up to the day vious to the one we 


expected to make that island, we were al! anticipating with pleasure our 


In the firing with the 12 pounder field gun, the range, as at Shoe-| arrival. On the next morning, bowever, a heavy gale came on, and the 
buryness, was marked out by tall thin poles placed 1,000 yards apart a 


versei’s course was altered to clear the island and some very dangerous 
récks in its vicinity. We had been able to get no observations for two 
days, and by two P.M. the wind had increased to almost a burricane 
with a tremendous sea oa, the rain pouring down so densely that we could 


the range, a six-feet target with a two-feet bull’seye was hoisted at | hardly see from one end of the ship to the other. The shipat this time 


was under storm 8 aysails only, and runaing about 10 kaota, All atonce 

the look-out mea forward were heard singing out- with all their might, 

and oo rusbing up with the rest to see what was the matter, there, ri 
ndicular cliff 


we were uncertain what land it was we had seen, and so nearly run 
In the morning the wind bad somewhat abated, and the sun 
himself for a short time. «vabled the master to obtain sights a 
tain our position. The lwad we raw proved to be Madeira, and it is 
that the water ie deep up to the very rocks. Allon board agree ia 
that our captain and his officers bebaved throughout with the 
coolness and self-possession.”” 


li 


A Honprep Years Aco.—The number of seamen and marines 
for the service of the royal navy in 1760 was 73,000, and the su 

,640,000/. was granted for their maiatenance. The navy at this 
consisted of 120 ships-of-the-line, besides frigates, fire-ships and smaller 
vessels. The French navy had become so weakened by the war that fe# 
six were take 
during tbe year. In North America the appearance of the British squad- 
ron compeiied the French to raise the siege of Qacbee, and the whole of 
Canada came into the possession of this country.— London paper. 


ak 


g 


The Vesuvius, steam sloop, bas arrived at Woolwich from the Africaa 
station, and will be paid off. The officers and crew will share a cous 
derable amount of prize-money, the Vesweius having been highly succes 
ful on the slave preventive service during ber short.time of commissioa. 
—The Alto, steam vereel, left Wovlwich on the 14th Feb. for the west 
coast of Africa. 

Aprorntments :—Reer-Admiral the Hcn. Sir Benry Keppel, 
pointed Commander-in-Chief on the Cape of Good Hope station, v. Rear 
miral the Hon. Sir Frederick W. Grey, ECB. whose period of 
expired.—Commrs: J. W. Whyte and E. F. Dent, to be Insp. Com. 
Ste te and Clarke p. s. c.—Lieuts : G. Stratton te Zagle—Peymr 
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New Books. 
We noticed a fortnight since a noble contribution to English philology 
from the pen of an eminent American scholar. We have now before us | 
a volume of bard!y less mark, from the other side of the water, upon a | 
special branch of the same subject. It is the first part of Mr. Hensleigh | 
Wedgwood’s Didionary of English Etymology, published in London by 
Trabner &Co., of whom Redfield is the agent in New York. Though Mr. 
Wedgwood’s book will hardly be accepted as final upon the various ety- | 
mologies of which it treats, it must be welcomed on all hands as a very 
valuable work in a department of English linguistics which bas been | 
much neglected. We have had books upon the history of the English | 
language, upon its stractare, upon its relations to literature : we have had 
dictionaries, and books of synonymes, and thesauruses of words and phra- | 
ees, showing, after a fashion, the connection of words by the thought that 
they express, or the things that they name ; bat we have for a long time | 
had no book in which any thiog like a complete etymology of the lan- 
guage was attempted. Our dictionaries—Jobason’s, Webster's, Worces- 
ter’s, or, best of all, Richardson’s—give etymologies, it is true ; bat, 
from the very necessity of the case, they give them in a very incomplete, 
and unsatisfactory manner, and rarely with such thoroughoess of inves- 
tigation and mastery of the subject as to make their decisions really 
authoritative. What is needed is an etymological vocabulary of the laa- 
gaage, a work in which all the primitive and simple words should be 
traced to their roots ; and this Mr. Wedgwood has undertaken to supply. 
He has bat three predecessors of any note, Horne Tooke, Junius, and 
Skinner. But though each of these earned well- merited distinction, and 
did great service to the language, they were in fact but pioneers of our 
etymological study, and the work of even the latest of them, Tooke, is 
made to seem both ted and deficient by the great advances of phi- 
lological science within the last fifty years. Yet philologists do not ren- 
der the special labours of etymologists superfluous ; for they treat of 
etymologies only as cases in poiat, for the illustration of the principles of 
language which they support or attack. Mr. Wedgwood’s dictionary is 





not written ia the spirit of enquiry, but it asserts with some confidence 


the fruits of investigation made upon a principle. That principle—if it 
may be so called—is Quomatope'a, or the naming of things by 
sounds which are supposed to express them. This system has 
one advantage: every reader can comprebend it, and ail will assent 
to the established points from which it starts. Thus it is manifest 
that low, bellow, bleat, chirp, and roar, are words made in imitation 
of the voices of the cow, the bull, the sheep, the sparrow, and the 
larger beasts of prey. Mamma, meaning in our language tbe mother, and 
in the Latin the mother’s breast, is plainly but an adoption iato lan- 
guage of the first articulate sound atiered by infant lips. The reader 
will naturally follow oat this suggestion ; and fied that a number of 
words in common use, such as rush, flush, shout, shrick, yell, whistle, wiggle, 
stamp, thump, are unmistakable instances of oaomatopwia. But bow far 
can this principle be applied? Very widely, Mc. Wedgwood thinks, if 
not uoiversally. And so, as he is not content with tracing a word to a 
Sanscrit root, or to a fragmeat of some more modern laoguage, he at- 
tempts to get behind the radical words themselves, and give a reason for 
their formation. Thus, for instance, he derives the words ugly and huge 
from the exclamation ugh / which any o'ject monstrous from its malfor- 
mation or its size is apt to provoke. We thiok that Mr. Wedgwood 
carries bis favourite principle much too far, though at the same time 
we believe that in so doing he will perform a very essential service to 
English etymology. It is quite credible that all the commoner objects, 
sounds, and acts, which men have occasion to talk about, have re- 
ceived their names, at periods more or less remote, from the attempt to 
make a sound which would be recognised as an imitation, or, in some 
sort, an outward sign of them. Bat here we think Ooomatopeia must 
stop; and it is precisely with the words which perform this office that 
there is the least etymological difficulty. It is when we pass the bounds 
of the material world and of every day life, that we find it hard to dis- 
cover the origin of the words by which we express our thoughts. For 
instance, in the last line or two that we bave written, we can see that 
express bas the sense there given it, because it is a metaphor and means 
to force out. Bat why should the action of forcing against (we do not 
write with great exactness) be indicated by the sound press? What re- 
lection has the sound thought to intellectual action? and why should the 


sound word express any souad which itself expresses a thought? This will | 


be Mr. Wedgwood’s work, this his labour.—But althouga ia the ulti- 
mate result of his stadies, in his conclusions as to what we may call his 
sound-roots, we must frequently disagree with our new etymologist, we 
recognise in him a linguist of unusual scholarship and acuteness, and re- 
gard bis proximate etymologies as generally sound, and always sugges- 
tive and interesting. With the present incliaatior of intelligent reading 
people toward linguistic studies, this etymological dictionary cannot fail 
to attract a large share of attention, which it will richly reward. Many 
of its articles may be read with a pleasure which is altogether aside from 
their etymological value, and which depends on the valuable and novel 
character of the information which they impart, and the ingenuity and 
freshness of the author’s speculations. The present volume is of about 
500 pages, and includes the letters Ato D. The author expects to com- 
pleie his work in three volumes more ; but we think it quite probable 
that he will fill yet another volume. 


From the same American publisher, Mr. Redfield, who seems to have 
almost a monopoly of the best books on language, we have received Mr. 
Herbert Coleridge’s Glossarial Index to the Printed Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century. Itis a work of great research, executed io a conscientious spirit, 
aod is a very valuable contribution to our knowledge of the earliest pe- 
riod of the true English language. No student of our ancient authors 
can afford to be without it, unless he cannot afford to buy it. It may be 
regarded as the first instalment of the great English dictionary which is 
to be published by the London Philological Society, of which Mr. Cole 
ridge is a distinguished member, and, we believe, Secretary. 

There is a well known print, from a pictare by Frank Stone, or some 
painter of his style, called “ The Old, Old Story.” A girl leans against 
& cottage door, and close, but not foo close, a young man, bends toward 
her and tells her something to which she listens with a happy smile and 
down-cast eyes. The story that he tells has been told over and over 
again since the world began, and yet in the mouth of a new relator and 
in the ear of a new listener it bas always its pristine interest. We have 
been reminded of this picture by the receipt of a new book on an old 
subject,—Mr. Charles Eliot Norton’s Notes of Travel and Study in Italy, 
which is just published by Tickoor & Fields. It would seem as if no 
thing more could be written about Italy with the least bope of wianing 
readers for it. Centaries have literally gone by since travellers retarned 
from the banks of the Arno and the Tiber with notes of study and tra- 
vel to be made up into books. There is probably no one topic 
in all literature which has been so frequently and so variously written 
about as Italy in some one or other of its aspects. Yet the mine of its 
interest seems inethaustible ; and a good book upon it is sure to fied 
readers, many and eager. Bat a book on any eubject to be good mast 
bave « character of its own. A mere rifacciamento, or rehash, the iatel- 
ligeat reader will not endure ; and in the perasal thereof, when it is 
written by his friend, even the courteous reader in the extremity of bis 


good breeding with difficulty represseth a yawn. Bat he who yawns 


over Mr. Norton’s book will open his mouth and shat his eyes upon his 
own dulness. For this book has a character of its own, and that cba- 
racter is a peculiar vein of serene yet earnest thoughtfulness. The writer 
describes nothing as a mere fact or barren entity, because he sees nothing 
in that ineffectual light. Hie book is about Genoa, and Florence, and 
Rome, and Orvieto, and Rome, and Naples, and Venice, and Rome 
again. It is fragmentary, too, except for the unity of purpose and feeling 
which bind it together: but it is no aggregation of gossiping sketches 
of palaces, picture galleries, churches, canals, festas, processions, 
priests, and beggars. Trae, these are the subjects of Mr, Norton’s 
pages; but it is what these things mean rather than what they are, 
that he tells us. He contemplates them in their relations with the past, 
as exponents of the present, as indications of the future. And the thought- 
ful reader cannot but be impressed with the truth and the profundity of 
his views. We know that profundity is a word that means much ; and we 
use it with a present sense of its meaning. Mr. Norton does not play 
upon the surface, he goes to the bottom. He does it, too, often not by 
the laborious process of analysis and investigation, but by the equally 
sure, and sometimes surer, method of imaginatioa. He becomes entirely 
possessed by whatever subject engages his mind, whether it be a picture, 
a religious ceremony, or a political manifestation, and he then perceives 
from within rather than learns from without what manner of man it 
it must be, so to paint, so to worship, so to rule, or to be ruled. 
The spirit in which Mr. Norton studied Italy is generous and ca- 
tholic—but the very reverse of Roman Catholic. No inconsiderable 
part of his book is devoted to reflections, none the less severe because 
sorrowful, upon the mental and moral degradation of modern Italy, which 
he regards as an inevitable consequence of the religion, which hangs 
upon her like a mill-stone, dragging her year after year lower and lower 
into the depths of moral and intellectual degradation. Bat even upon 
| this topic Mr. Norton writes without prejudice, without intolerance, even 
witboat bitterness, though not without grave and earnest censure. 
He cannot look upon those mere eye-filling ceremonies, which are a coa- 
stant funeral service eaid over ever-dying Italy, without revulsion and in- 
| dignant protest. Yet hisstoutly Protestant feeling never blinds him to 
| whatever of pure and good there is left in the mass of corruption on which 
he looks with such sad, reproving eyes. The faithfullest of Roman Catholics 
| might read with a glow of pleasure his generous and truly sympathetic 
| appreciation of the Company of the Miserecordia, which devotes itself to 
the performance of the last offices to the bodies of the poor. “ Remem- 
bering,’’ he says (after giving a history of this Brotherhood apropos of 
a description of one of its processions) “ the long series of years, stretch- 
ing back from century to centary, through which this society has carried 
on its unbrokea course of benevolence, recalling the principles upon 
which it was founded, seeing in it the visible token of the desire of men 
to conform themselves to the example of Christ, bebolding in its mask 
the sign of that humility which desires not to have its good deeds known 
of men, it was impossible to stand by unmoved as the procession passed ; 
and one could not bat feel a thrill of sympathetic pleasure in the pride 
with which poor Florence regards these sous of hers, who do so mach to 
keep up one of the best traditions of her Past.”—Mr, Norton writes 
always like a gentleman, (and it is not every gentleman who writes 
like one) and a man of warm and generous, though not impulsive 
nature. His every page, too, indicates culture, and a refinement of 
taste which might almost be called fastidious, were it not so healthy and 
sosimple. His feeling for art, and his appreciation of it is genuine, 
thoughtful,—a part of himself, not acquired because it is a pretty thing to 
have a taste. When he writes about a picture we feel that he knows ex- 
actly what be means—an impression not alwaysconveyed to their readers 
by art-critics; and his style is so clear a reflex of his thought, 
that he rarely, if ever, fails to convey so well defined an idea of 
what is before his mind’s eye, that we can assent, or dissent, with 
almost as much confidence as if we were standing by his side 
before the object of his criticism. And this, by the way, re- 
minds us of one of the few points upon which we are inclined to 
disagree with him—which are so few, indeed, that it is needless 
as it would be ungrateful, for us to mar this brief appreciation of his 
cbarming book by further mention of them. In a note upon a criticism 
of Cornelius and his school, which, as far as we are able to judge, is as 
| just, as all must see it is discriminating, he speaks of Kaulbach’s Illus- 
trations to Shakespeare as “ pure travesties.” We wish that Mr. Norton 
would reconsider this jadgment. We are acquainted with only five of 
these compositions,—those which illustrate “ The Tempest ” and “ Mao- 
beth.” But these we certainly cannot regard as travesties, though we 
should not be surprised at finding two designs for the latter play so 
looked upon by men of lees capacity for art than Mr. Norton. High 
strung they are. Imminent, perhaps, upon the very verge over which 
they might topple from their sublimity ; but upon that perilous 
and dizzy edge, it seems to us that they stand firmly. A hair’s-breadth 
further, and they would plunge headlong into the ridiculous, and great 
would be their fall. They are phrenzied, bat not foolish. But they must 
be looked upon in the same mood which they were painted. The epec- 
tator and the artist must stand upon the same plane of thought and feel- 
ing, or the eye of the latter will see the work of the former distorted into 
grotesqueness, Let Mr. Norton read the soliloquy, “If ’twere done, 
&c.,” and the last act of the play when he is alone, and then look again 
at Kaulbach’s illustrations, before he finally concludes that the German 
paiater has not wrought in keeping with the spirit of the tragedy. We 
could say mach more about Mr. Norton’s book; but we must content 
ourselves with the hearty recommendation of it to our readers; especi- 
ally as we need room for the following fresh and very interesting descrip- 
tion of that often described ceremony : 
A TAKING OF THE VEIL. 
January 27:h, 1856, Sunday. 

A girl took the veil this morninz at the church of Santa Cecilia, and 
entered the convent of Benedictine nuns. 

Any one who desires to retain his imaginations of what this solemao 
and affecting scene might be should not go to witness the ceremony. I 
did not know this, aad therefore weat to the charch to see it. In front 
of the baldac chino a temporary altar bad been erected, and rows of chairs 
extended from this down the nave, leaving an open in the 
centre. The church was gradually filled by spectators, who presented 
the strange variety usually fouod in the Roman churches on occasion of 
any peculiar solemnity. A large portion of them were foreigners attrac- 
ted Wy mere carfosity, looking at the scene as at a show, and giving to 
the place the air ofa theatre. There were many beggars and poor cbil- 
dreo, and a few Romans of the better classes. The seats in front were 
reserved for the friends of the girl who was about to leave them, and to 
enter those doors which open only to admit the living and to dismiss the 
dead. After waiting for some time, the cardinal who was to officiate— 
Cardinal Branelli—entered with c small train of attendants, and took bis 








dressed in a ball costame, of white eatin and laces, and with diamonds 
in ber hair, followed by a lad 
io white, with wreaths of 





pit and made up hie sermon of the emptiest commonplaces regarding the 

dangers and miseries of the world, the poorest compliments to those 

who chose to quit it, and, by withdrawiog themselves from its duties, to 

avoid its perils. There was not one word of earnest exhortation, of sin- 

cere joy, or of religious counsel. The friends of the girl were utterly an- 

moved through the whole ; she herself sat with little e ion of feel- 

ing ; and the foreign spectators seemed to care only that the sermon 

should be flaished quickly. When the priest had done, the girl rose aud 

again knelt before the cardinal. After a few words he raised her up, 

and they proceeded down the church to the side door, through which she 

entered into the convent. While they were going down the nave, a 

general rush took place among the ladies to get standing-places upon a 
platform erected in front of the grating, at which the remainder of the 
ceremony was to take place. It was an unseemly and indecorous scene, 

A few Swirs guards, in their harlequin dresses, endeavoured vainly to 

preserve some order. Men and women crowded and pushed each other, 

with no regard to the sanctity of the place, the sol ity of the ion, 

or the rights of those most interested. Meanwhile the cardinal came 
back, a way being with difficuliy made for him through the crowd, and 

took his seat at the grating. In a moment the novice appeared behind 

it, accompanied by nuns in their dresses of black and white. The crowd 

was so restless that at firat it was difficalt to catch the words of the ser- 
vice. Behind the grate, in the dimness of the chapel in which the nuns 

stood, one could see that the diamonds and laces were being taken from 

her who no longer was to have use fur them. Her long hair was cat off. 

The veil, a piece of white cloth, was put upon her head, falling down be- 

hiod and at each side. Prayers were chanted in the nasal, singsong way 

ia which prayers are said here, vows were made, the choir sung, the car- 
dinal gave his blessing, the nuns flitted to and fro behind the grate, and 
the show and the service were over. The cardinal, on his way out of the 
church, stopped at the high altar to be disrobed, his lackeys in their red- 
lined blue coats took sanff together, aud he then went out to che ball at 
the side of the convent, where the new-made nun was to reccive the con- 
gratulations of ber friends, and at whose door the crow~ were alrsady 
once more uation each other. An old man diatributea two printed sets 
of verses, copies of which had been posted at the door of the church be- 
fore the service. Each contained three sonnets, “ U occasion of the 
honourable and pious Roman maiden, Annuoziata Maria Anna Sforsa, 
on Sexagesima Sunday, the 27th of January, 1856, assuming the reli- 
gious dress of the Holy Benedictine Virgins, in the venerable convent of 
Saint Cecilia, and taking the name of Donna Maria Columba Tercsa of 
the Precious Blood of Jesus.” The sonnets were as unpostical as the 
ceremony had been. 

Tn epite of all the want of feeling in the forms that had been gone 
through with, it was impossible not to have a profound sense of the 
melancholy of th's ceremony. Whether the nan who has now to begin 
her convent life had before been happy or unbappy, it was equally sad to 
see her, a girl, thus renounce the world, and contice herself within limits 
80 narrow that neither the affections nor the intellect could escape being 
stunted and crushed by them. If the heart beat against the bare con- 
vent-wall as inst prison-bars, it would bat deaden itself the sooner. 
If it foand at first a pleasant sense of repose and shelter in the convent 
life’s dull round of useless daily exercises, aud in the seclusion of the 
small, white, silent chambers, it could not but gradually smoulder and 
die away in very inanition. It implies a curious deficiency of under- 
standing, or an equally strange perversion of the doctrine of Christ, that 
one meaning to be a Christian should fail to reconcile the love of this 
world with the love of God, and should seek by desertion to win a vic- 
tory. Here is faithlessness assuming the garb of faith, and love ee 
to grow more pure and strong by crushing the very affections in whic 
it lives. The gospel of Christ is read backwards, when that world which 
he came to save is regarded as a world which it is a merit to abandon. 

And yet how explicable is this, explicable above all ia a society where 
domestic life is eo fll-anderstood as it is for the most here, where 
education is so imperfect, and religion so overiaid with superstition! 
Some sou's may perhaps be made better, or if not better, more comforta- 
ble, by thus sheltering themselves from the cares of common life ; but, 
for one made better, how many suffer from want of the discipliae of 
worldly duty! and how many, shunning known temptations, fall into 
others, greater, but unsuspected! 


From Messrs. Tickuor & Fields we have also a new edition of the Poems 
of Buchanan Read. It will be welcome to all true lovers of poetry ; for 
Buchanan Read is a true poet. Not a great poet—though we don’t know 
what he may have yet left uawritten ; but geauine of hie quality. He 
made a mistake, we think, in the scale on which he planned“ The New 
Pastoral,” and used the canvass for a heroic picture when he should have 
a cabinet size; buat this does not touch the question of the inherent 
beauties of the poem, which are many. In some of Mr. Read’s miaor 
poems there is a rare union of charming fancy and exquisite cadence 
Such a one for instance is “ Afloat.” “The Last Shepberd” is a singu- 
larly happy union of the allegorical and the pastoral—two styles from 
which we incontinently flee both on instinct aad priaciple. But in this 








lovely poem Mr. Read has conquered us and carried us captive, perhaps 
in part because our sympathies are with his theme. But what of their 
kind, could be more charming than these stanzas? 
Then May recroased the southern hill,— 
Her heralds thronged the elms and eaves ; 
And Nature, with a sudden thrill, 
Barst all her buds to leaves. 
Loud o’er the slope a streamlet flung 
Fresh music from its mountain springs, 
As if a thousand birds there sung 
And flashed their azure wings. 


“ Flow on,” the maiden sang, “ and whirl, 
And touch with’ rar light foot of pe — 
your 
The wheel of yonder mill.” 
It touched the wheel, and in the vale 
Died from the ear and from view ,— 
Like a singing bird that is seen to sail 
Into the distant blue ;— 
Where white sails through the vapour glowed 
te ror , 
Like great archangels porns slow 
On some celestial road. 
——a— 


Fine Arts. 


The International Gallery, which is doing good service to the cause 
of art in this country and abroad, has been recently enriched with seve 
ral pictures of merit and interest. Among them we notice The Industri- 
ous Child, a very pretty little genre painting, by Siegert. It is one of those 
simply designed and carefully painted domestic scenes which are now so 
deservedly favourites with picture buyers. A little girl to whom is left 
the care of a younger child occupies the leisare moments afforded by a 
nap which her charge is taking in the cradle, to copy the illustrations io 
a huge folio Bible which she bas set up on end in her grandmother's 
rocking chair. The picture is simple and characteristic in feeling, and 
the details are very accurately painted—The same painter sends a 
larger picture, The Entertainment of a Poor Family which is a very admi- 
rable work. In the veetibule of a noble mansion a poor family 
consisting of a mother, a boy and girl, and an infant, ure eating 
some food which a servant is distributing to them ; while in the hall, on 
the verge of the vestibule, stand the children of prosperity looking at 
the children of adversity. The painter has ingeniously contrived that 
each member of one group shall have its counterpart in the other ; even 
the peasant’s cur is balanced by the noble’s hound ; and yet he produces 
no impression of formality. Tbe contrast is sad ; but with a eadness in 
which there is no drop of gall. The picture is admirable for character 


The) and expression. There is « look of good nature and calm curiosity in the 


face of the littie lordling ; his sister seems grieved and sympathetic ; the 
little peasant boy turns with a look of wonder and apprehension upon 
his little host, as if doubtfal whether to be thankful or afraid ; his sister is 
intent with large-eyed eagernees upon getting her full share of the dole ; 
and the two dogs regard each other with contempt on the one side 











and suarling defiance on the other. But there is heart-break in the 
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weary, care-worn, loving face of the poor mother, who thinks only of the 
wants of the tender child upon ber knee. The colour of this picture, 
though it lacks vividness, is so harmonious as to be very pleasing ; and 
although the figures are somewhat wanting in relief, they are so admi- 
rably drawn that they sutisfy the eye. A grend staircase on the left, up 
which servants are bearing lordly dishes into the diniog ball, is painted 
in fine perspective. This picture is among the best and most interesting 
of its kind that we have seen. We shall refer to this collection soon 
agein. Meanwhile we direct attention to an exquisite painting The 
Inundation, by Meyer of Bremen; to the light in Graet’s Shepherd 
Boy, No. 202; and to the charming View of Nice, 215.—We regret 
however to be obliged to protest against the exbib'tion of one of 
the pictures lately added to the collection. We bave no equeamishness, 
as our readers know. In Page’é Venus, although it was entirely naked, 
there was, in our jadgment, not the slightest cause of offence to true 
modesty ; but in Jacob’s Susanna and the Elders, the picture to which we 
now refer, although the principal figure is in part sedalously covered, 
there is nothing bat offence to modesty ;—all the more that the large 
size of the work makes it obtrusive. Bat were Susanna clothed from her 
chin to her toes, the same cause of offence would remain ; for it exists 
in the motive of the picture. Whatever is beaatifal and natural, and is 
shown for the sake of its beauty only, can be enjoyed by any pure and 
unsopbisticated perfon. It is the spirit which defiles, not the substance. 
It is not the nakedness of Susanna, even were it entire, but the expres- 
sion in tbe faces of the peering elders which makes this picture unfit for 
woman's eyes. If the Director of the Gallery consults bis interest, he 
will remove it at once to a more secluded apartment. 
— 


R’s REMONSTRANCE. ; 

The just plaint, protest, and remonstrance of R, a member of the Bri- 
tish Alpbalx t, and corresponding member of every alpbabet of Europe 
and of the whole civilized community of speech, showeth. 

That, without injury or offence to other members of the honourable 
alpbabets alluded to, R claims to be the noblest Roman of them all. 

hat though, doubtless, the influence ascribed to bim in divers places 
at all times bas varied, it was not until a comparatively recent period 
that even bis foes, the Cockneys, ventured to deny bim in literature the 
honours be bore of old ; as when the fierce Achilles, on bis towering cha- 
riot, thrice round the Trojan wars raptavera! the corse of Hector in blood 
and dust—rousing echoes that shall for ever roll from soul to soul in the 
rich music of Virgil's deatbless line. 

That in fact until the prerent century of enlightenment, R saw him- 
self in general receipt of all bis rights, and in free exercise of all his 

wers ; tbat the epithet “ dog-letter” was by no means bestowed on 

im asa title of ignomy, but was conferred rather in distinctive recogni- 
tion of his vigilancy and ‘aithfulness, as well as in token of the honest 
resonance (beigbteved by a not disagreeable arperity) of his volce ; and 
and tbat until it became the fasbion for (literally speaking) illiterate 
persons to write, R mey sometimes bave been slighted, but was never 
openly abused. That this is fully shown by the fact of all such rhymes 
as“ Leura” —* before ber” and “ Sarab”’—“ fairer’’ being as conspicu- 
ously absent in even the worst poetry anterior to 1800, as the word For- 
tune is tbrougbout the Scriptures. 

That the bret overt act, levelled against the rights, properties, and 
very existence of R, was in the wretched form of a conundrum, the an- 
ewer to which involved a punning substitution of “ kernel” for “ colo- 
nel ;” that a bad comic song. of about the seme period (1802), centains, 
in a spoken interpolation, the earliest instance of “ marm,” signifying 
the bread pronunciation of “ ma'am,’ or “ madam ;” that for a very 
long while the injurious treatment of R wes limited to this low class of 
buffoonery ; but that within the past twenty five years Cockney rbyme- 
sters, without the (intentional) excuse of being ludicrous or vulgar, but, 
on the contrary, with a disposition to be genteel, have made no more 
account of R than if he were a complete roventity. 

The Cockney-wits, when writing in ridicule of provincialists, who pro- 
pounce the a with an a'most Oriental breadth and openness, endeavour 
to imitate the characteristic by importing the forced servicers of R; an 
absurdity which reacts upon themselves, and clearly proves that they in 
turn bave not the least idea of R's troe nature. That, in short, it is 
quite erronecus to ry sme that a countryman speaking the word “ band” 
says anything like “ harnd,” however broadly he may pronounce the 
vowel ; for that a misconception of the matter has arisen in the Ccck- 
ney’s own babit of articulating R as if the sound were no more than tbe 
broed a. And, further, that the long Italian sound of a cannot be rightly 
rhymed with ar, nor the long and strovg, or German sound of a rnymed 
with or ; ah and au being as dissimilar from ar and or as from ab and ob, 
ag and og, or an and on. 

That these things are very serious, and needful to be considered. 

That the grievous complaint of R cot cerns the act of writing far more 
than the ect of speaking, for two several reasons—first, that the written 
offence is an offence of men and women who arrume the function of pub- 
lic instructors, through the most effective medium of entertainment ; se- 
cond, tbat the act on their part is deliberate and positive, R being dragged 
into a Cockney pun or rbyme, ard at the rame moment made to appear 
superfluous and unnecessary ; whereas, on the otber band, the failure to 
recognire bis presence in arpoken word is at the worst an act of omis- 
elon, and therefore but a negative offront. Nay, that the omission by 
many sp: akers ie purely a — mutter, for that notably ic the county 
of Nerthomberlend, where R ie beld in great esteem, a lingual difficulty 
in regerd to R does very widely exist; but tbat if any person, knowing 
the value of an enemy, should wish to make ove for fire he has but to 
fiod a Northumbrian gentleman of the old nome of Foster, and the thing 

i a done. 

That the genteel Cockney poets and punsters aforementioned do gen- 
teelly scout all other Cockneys, Alderman Sidoeys, Vircount Williamses, 
and Attorney Coxer, who full into error concerning H and W, two 
brotber consonants with whom R has the pleasure of being frequently 
asrociated, but who are of little importance, as may easily be proved. 
Take the firet. Asa pure sound H possesses no assured place in pho- 
nology, and, as a mixed sound, is lost in the superior sound of ils fellow. 
This bas been «bserved by R to be the case in his own old Greek deal- 
jogs with bis wortby friend ;* and it is equally a fact in the dealings 
between H and other consonants, including W bimeelf. It may be said 
of H that be is one of those ertimable creatures who might disappear any 
day and not be missed. (Witness the strong Teuton graft on the old 
Latin tree which we call the Spanieb: thereupon the feeble blossom H 
bes died out; when anything of the kiod is needed the bold masculine 
guttural is resorted to.) Or when wanted sgain for a small part in some 
unexpected emergency, he could be called in as arbitrary a manner as 
that which invests the demand for bis services as an initial. A breath 
can make him, os a breath bas made, With regard to W, itis patent 
that he is an accidental personage altogetber, and is no more a legiti- 
mate conrovent than bis better balf, U, is au unmixed vowel. For H and 
W, therefore, to be protected against the smallest breach or solecism, 
while R continues to be systematically wronged by the very champions 
of the aforessid H ond W, is an unowoly too gross for elaborate expo- 
sure, and too absurd for serious rebuke. 

That the genteel Cockney poets and punsters, together with all and 
eandry editors who connive at tbeir misdeeds, in the trea'ment of R, bad 
better lock out henceforth and amend their ways. 

That rational pec ple, in and out of London, not happening to be poets, 
punsters, or editors, are likewise entreated to see into the business, and 
to act with reference to recalcitrant poets, punsters, and editors, as may 
to them (the rational people) seem fittest and best. 

—_—_—_—s_ 
PETTICOATS AND PECCADILLOES. 

Mantua once sent us mentua-makere, and gave its pame toa craft; it 
tow tupplice a new chapter to the pbiloeopby of clothes, A lady seldom 
obtaine the bonest opinion of a man on feminine Cress: he either loves 
her, and then— 

“ There’s something in her gait 
Gars ony claes look wee! ;” 
or, a8 an unattached member of the antagonist sex, he is bound to quiz 
and carp at woman's whime and garments, aud so fulfil bis patur | func 
tion of barassing and enncying the onemy. Le Maréchal de Camp 
Gouverneur, Commandant la ville et la citadelle de Mantoue, Beron 
Cuk g, is a bigh dignitary in the Austrian rervice, and be bas kindly come 
forwaid to ee us bis opinion on a delicate point, and break a lance, all 
‘*for love, the ladies,” and forcrivoline. The geme of the Knight of the 





* Bx. g. in Rhetoric and Rhapeody. 


| Gentle Armour must now sbift for itself ; the Baron, bis crino-lineal de- 
scendant has eclipsed him. We are at a penny-a-line:’s loss for words. 
Shall we say the Baron “ embraces,” “takes up,” “ ~ +8 or “ ad- 
beres to” crinoline? Taking refage in a fitting and familiar phrase, we 
must confess that the Barons achievements are more easily conceived 
than described. Some ladies of Mantua bad the audacity to change their 
| minds, and their modes. Perbaps they thought crinoline unbecoming ; 
rbaps they bave pretty ancles ; perhaps they bad a deep political mean- 
i in throwing off the iron (wire) rule of a foreiga fasbion ; perbaps, in 
| contracting a bad habit, they intended an insulting imitation of the Go- 
| vernment—but through bow many perhapses might we run to find the 
reason why a woman varies the fashion of ber drese. It appears, how- 
| ever, that the change found favour in the eyes of the gamins of Mantua ; 
and, when the ladies who did not abandon crivoline ireued from the ca- 
| thedral these unruly little boys cried “ Abbasso i crinolini!” This bas 
roused the ire of the Baron. 
On the next day, January 30, he issued an order of the day, denounc- 
ing this outrage. He speaks bitterly of “ vile instraments of a notorious 
faction,’ who seek “ to overthrow the order established by God and his 
Holy religion.”” What a new light for Mr. Planché’s next volume of the 
| History of Costume! Those newspapers,—but, then, newspapers are 
| never accurate,— have insinuated that the Empress Eugenie brougit in 
| crincline for a most womanly reason. Bat Baron Culoz koows better : 
| it is part of an order established by a “ Holy Religion.” He goes on to 

tell us what the naugbty little boys bave done :—“ Profaning the tem- 

ple, they have wickedly insulted the weak sex, on the sul ject of a fashion 
| universally adopted for some time past.” The Baron speaks like a true 

Conservative. Crivoline is “an institution,” it has “ traditions,” it bas 
been * handed down,” and is quite as respectable as the Austrian em- 
pire. The Baron, in continuation, warns the audacious Mantuan boys, 
if they persevere, be “ will use the unrestricted powers confided to bim :” 
“I will employ the most severe and rigorous measures to repress similar 
acts and attempts equally insensate.” Pope's fairy said— 


© To fifty choeen sy)phs, of special note, 
We trust th’ impo: tant charge, the petticoat.” 


But in these modern materialistic days, the fifty-thousand Austrian sol- 
diers in and round Mantua—“ Attention ; right dress’ are, we suppose, 
the words of command—are fully required to protect the pe wa from 
the rude little boys who, affecting modesty, cry it down. The most pain- 
fal inference from this intrenchment of the crinoline in the far-famed 
quadrilateral—a kind of military equaring the circle—is, that it is a bad 
omen for the Central Italians. The cause of Italy, itis evident, bas been 
betrayed, when we find an Austrian general calling out bis troops to de- 
fend the petticoat invented by the Emperor Napoleon’s wife. 

It isa very doubtful point whether we dull Eoglishmen can ever un- 
derstand continental politics. We think Charles Lamb alone could pro- 
perly review our news from abroad ; for, as be said of Coleridge’s extra 
“ serious” talk, “ there is a great deal of fun” in foreign politics, Ob- 
serve the Viennese police looking askance at the hats of the Magyars 
fresh from the country, and uneasy at their near approach to the revo- 
lutionary wide-awake. Remark the agreeable interlude of the police in 
Naples—knowing shavers—detecting Napoleonism in an “ Imperial’ 
and Victor Emmanuelism in moustaches projecting beyond the cheeks. 
The war on both sides is carried on in the same spirit. At the carni- 
val at Milan, come years ago, ladies were strictly prohibited from com- 
bining the red, white, and green of the Italian tricolour in a dress; but 
three sisters “ promenaded”’ the streets in one earriage—one was dressed 
in red, anotber in white, another in green, and the police saw the tri- 
crinoline realized. At Verona, the other day, a dancer bad, as usual, 
flowers thrown to her; selecting a red flower, a white flower, and some 
greenery, she made a little bouquet, and presecd it to her beart, amid 
the epplause of the people and the rage of the police. The Austrian 
commander sent for the girl the next day, and commanded her, in future, 
never to take up flowers thrown to her by the audieoce—she should 
“trample them under foot.” The next night, the first thrown was a 
bunch of yellow flowers conspicucusly bound in black—the Austrian co- 
lours—and, according to order, she “ trampled them under foot.” Io 
this way, the Italian Fronde carry on their game ; pitting their light wits 
against German thickheadedoess, 

In France, the fun is all on one side,—or very nearly so. The Débats 
attempts occasionally to send a sly shot at the Government. Its best 
joke, and pretty often repeated, is when some great event has occurred 
—some graod move of the Emperor—to come out the next day with a 


On the last occasion, —the suppression of the Univers —the Débats had a 
long leader explaining the position of the Morocco dispute. Bat the 
best jokes in the French press are the warnings. Some weeks ago, a 
provincial paper in Brittany received a warning ; by law, it is bound to 
publish the avertissement conspicuously at the head of its columns. It did 
80, but it added “ Comment is unnecessary.” For this confeseedly re- 
dundant remark, it received a “ second warving!”’ The other day the 
Indé i del Ouest printed a petition from the priests persecuted by 
the Republic to Pius VI. ; the Prefect immediately “ warned” the ultra- 
montane Editor for bis act, as “ tending to establish a | ope of hypothetical 
assimilation” between that pericd of persecution of the clergy and the 
present time. As the inventor ofa new crime, this Prefect deserves all 
thanks, for a new crime is a pew source of pleasure to students of crimi- 
pal law ; and an attempt to “ establizh a species of hypothetical assimi- 
lation” is, we are sure, from the very sound of the words, felony of the 
deepest dye. Some French papers, imitating official fun, accuse inia 
of a serious crime in keeping Savoy—it “ outrages geography :” a crime 
we should bave sympathbised witb, in the days of our hot youth, when 
all geographies were abominations, and the Mediterranean rea—bound- 
ing pearly every country on rome side or other—a special bore. The 
Americans meeting on San Juan, the other day, accused England of a 
crime still deeper ; it appears that, in keeping that island, we outrage 
* both geograpby and bydrograpby.” The world is certainly getting 
worse — dey : we shall soon bear some irritable Czar cry “ Damo 
the North Pole,” or some audacious Southern potentate “ epeak disre- 
epectfully of the Equator.”—& or. 
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AUDLEY END. 





Audley End, the largest and most famous of tbe baronial balls of Essex, 
stands on the bigh road between Cambridge and Newmarket, about one 
mile from Saffron Walden. 

It derives its name from the founder of the Audley family—Sir Tho- 
mas Audley, at one time Chancellor to Henry VIII., and one of the most 
| rapacious of the many rapacious favourites of that burly monarch. The 

manor of Walder originally belonged to Geoffrey de Mandeville, a ga!- 

lant knight in the glittering train of William the ueror, bat reverted 

in due time to the Crown, and remained a royal feoff until Henry VIII. 
| bestowed it, together with the Abbey of Walden and its estates, on the 
| dissolution of the religious bouses, in 1538, to the aforesaid Sir Thomas. 
| This “clever and crafty mau” was a principal agent in the spoliation 
of the English monasteries, and enriched himself with their plunder to a 
| marvellous extent. Ia addition to the Abbey of Walden, be obtained the 
| gift of Christ Charch, Aldgate ; of St. Botolph’s Priory at Colchester ; 
, of Tilted Abbey near Thaxted. He was also honoured with the title of 
Lord Audley of Walden, and invested with the Garter. “ Yet,” accord- 
| ing to Lord Braybrooke, the learned historian of Audley End—to whose 

volume this paper is greatly indebted—“ instead of being contented with 
these repeated marks of the — favour, we are compelled to admit that 
every grant which be obtained encouraged him to importune the king 
for recompense ; and bis letters prove that, in making these applications, 
he was mean enough to plead poverty as an excuse, and even to assert 
that his character bad suffered in consequence of the public services 
wh'ch he bad been obliged to perform.”” This unscrupulous peer died in 
1544, and lis interred in the church of Saffron Walden. 

Sir Thomas left two daughters, but the youngest dying two years after 
ber father’s death, the eld: st became the porsessor of all bis vast estates, 
which, with ber band, she bestowed upon Lord Henry Dadley, killed at 
the battle of St. Quintin, in 1557, and afterwards upon Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk. She died at the early age of twenty-three. 

Her husband, the Duke of Norfolk, thus became one of the wealthiest 
and most potent of the English nobles, and his ambition—as if increase 
had grown by what it fed on—induced him to enter into a scheme for 
marrying Mery, Queen of Scots. Elizabeth could i}l brook this implied 
insult to ber charms, and defection from ber councils, She summariiy 
ended the Duke's smbitious dreems, by bebeading him for bigh treason 
on Tower Hill, Jane 2d, 1572. He met bis fate with signal courage, and 
the closing scene of bis life was that which most redound<d to bis credit. 

His son, Lord Thomas Howard, wes reeiored by Act of Parliament in 
1583 to bis father’s honours and iuberitance, contrived not only to 
ingratiate bimeelf with Queen Bess, but also in the next reign to secure 
the countenance of the sovereign. James I. raised him to the Earldom 
of Suffolk, made bim Lord Chamberlain, and his 
bands the white wand of the Lord Treasurer of this distin. 
guished post he was deprived, towards the close of bis career, through 





large leading article devoted to the affairs of Cochin China. or Japan. | 








bis concealment of the mal-practices of his wife, who extorted large bribes 
from all applicants for offices in her husband's gift : and he died, at length, 
in great distress and embarrassment. 

He was the builder—tbis ostentatious nobleman—of the ancient mag. 
sion of Audley End, of which the present weai00,t0n cal sane 
He expended upon its erection not less than £190,000, and f it 
at a cost of £30,000. To carry out his magnificent design, he with 
a portion of his esiates, and accepted the contributions of 
the Earl of Northampton. Nevertheless, be died £40,000 in 
the structure he had raised was planned on so vast a scale that his de 
ecendants were unable to maintain it except at the cost of a fortane, 

The third Earl, James, @ of Audley Eod to Charles II. for 
£50,000, receiving £30,000 of it in money, and a mortgage of the re- 
mainder upon the unpopolar imposition known as “ the bearth-tax.” The 
court uentl ed there daring the king’s visite to Newmarket, and 
the superintendence of the establishment was confided to one of the Saf- 


folk family, who held tbe office of “ housekeeper, and keeper of the ward- 
tobe. 


The mansion at this time was one of the most magnificent of the seats 
of the English nobility, and attested the genius of the original architects 
—Jobn Thorpe and Bernard Jansen. Evelyn, in his famous “ Diary,” 
thus describes it :—* It isa mixt fabric,” he says, “ twixt ancient and 
modern, but observable for its being completely finished ; and it is one 
of the stateliest palaces of the kingdom. It consists of two courts, the 
first very large, winged with cloisters. The front hath a double en- 
trance : the ball is faire, bat somewhat too emall for so august a pile; 
the kitchen is very large, as are the cellars, arched with stone, very neat, 
and well disposed. These offices are joined by a wing, out of the way, 
very handsomely. The gallery is the most cheerful, and, I think, one of 
the best in England ; a faire dining-roome, and the rest of the lod 
answerable, with a pretty chapel. The gardens are not in order, 
well inclosed ; it bas aleo a bowling alley, and a nobly walled, ‘ 
and watered park. The river glides before the palace, to which is an 
avenue of lime-trees, but all this is mach diminished by its being placed 
in an obscure bottom. For the rest it is a perfectly uniform stracture, 
and shows without, like a diadem, by the decoratiou of the cupolas, and 
other ornaments on the pavilions.” 

In 1701, the bouse park were bestowed by William III., on — 
fifth Earl of Suffolk, who abandoned all claim to the mortgage of the 
noxious bearth-tax, whose repeal bad then been resolved upop. But, 
like his predecessor, he found it impossible to meintain in proper state 
that goodly pile, and a few years later, under the direction of Sir Joha 
Vanbrugb, the demolition of a great portion of it was commenced. 
Strange satire on the valgar ambition of its founder, in constructing a 
house which devoured a fortane in its maintenance ! 

In 1747, Lord Effingham, the successor to the Earl of Suffolk, sold the 
house for £10,000 to Elizabeth, Countess of Portsmouth, who carried on 
the work of destraction, and redaced the mansion to about its present 
di i bequeathed her estates (o the eldest son of ber sister, 
Lord Howard de Walden, created Baron Braybrooke, of Braybrooke, 
county of Northampton, in 1784, by whom the unfortanate Audley Bad 
was splendidly repaired and restored, and rendered no unfitting habita- 
tion for an English nobleman. 

Audley Eod, antavintenting the vicissitudes it has undergone, is, as 
we have already asserted, the largest of the Baronial Halls of Essex, 
and presents a at magnificent and imposing aspect. It is reached by 
« semicircular walk through a well wooded park, and attracts the atten- 
tion of the visitor from the massiveness and simplicity of its desiga. 
the Interior, the most noticeable featares are the Great Hall, ninety feet 
long, twenty-seven feet high, and twenty nine feet in breadth, with a 
most elaborately carved oak screen ; the Saloon, anciently called the 
Fish-room, from the peculiarities of its decorations, a magnificent cham- 
ber, sixty feet by twenty-seven ; the Gothic Chapel ; the Library. 
To one of the apartments is preserved a memorable relic—a narrow- 
backed, wide-armed chair, of singular workmanship, containing a central 
medallion of Venus, armed witb an arrow and a burning heart. Its bie 
tory is recorded on a brass plate inserted in the :—*“ This chair, 
once the property of Alexander Pope (the t), was given as a keep- 
sake to the nurse who attended him in his illness ; from her descendants, 
it was ob!ained by the Rev. Thomas Asbley, curate of the parish of Brin- 
field, and kindly presented by bim to Lord Braybrooke in 1844, nearly 
a century after the poet’s decease.” 








———_ 


Two Brrrish WrivkLes.—Msay we not say that we are a progressive 
nation, that our people “ go a-head” very considerably? Two new 
modes of getting a living are revealed in late London papers which 
place British ingenuity and skill in a very high tion. Here is an 
advertisement which lately appeared in the ical Journal :—“ A bene- 
ficed clergyman, who preaches to a respectable congregation, will lend 
his sermons to any brother whose occupations preclude leisure for com- 
position. The discourses are original in the strictest sense, earnest and 
striking, and will be furnished at the rate of 10s. each. An order fora 
month’s sermons, accompanied by a post-office order for £2, will meet 
with prompt attention, and the utmost confidence. Extracts from cor- 
respondence :—‘The Marchioness of seemed delighted with your 
sermon on——.—E. F.’ ‘St.——’s fills. My people bave found out that 
mg are a good prescher.—G. H. J.’ Address, J. Smith, under cover to 

r. Walker, bookseller. 189 Strand, London, W. C.”” We are reminded, 
says the Inquirer, of Cowper's lines :— . 


“ Qooth be, A rarer man than you, 
In pulpit none shall hear ; 
yet, methinks, to tell 
You sell it plaguy dear.’ 


The other instance is not less remarkable for novelty and ingenuit 
than the above, though it places those who adopt it in con 
danger of condiga puvishment, One, “ Postage One Penny,” ina letter 
to a newspaper, enquires the reason of a mania for collecting the old 
postage stamps, and is thus answered by “ Cyclops :”’ “ The old stories 
which one generally hears of severe papas who will not let their daagh- 
ters be married until they bave papered a room with them (not daughters 
but old stamps) ; of charities whose governors require, from persons to 
be permanently relieved, a million old ‘ Queen’s-heads’ as a mark of re- 
speetability ; and of lanatics whose infanity is only mitigated by being 
dressed in clotbes covered with profiles of ber Majesty, are almost al 
false. If ‘ Postage One Penny’ will go to some of the parlieus of 
Borough (leaving bis watch and purse at home) be will very probably be 
enlightened. He will be accosted by a bhook-nosed man who will pull 
out a greasy pocket-book and produce some apparently new postage 
stamps, not all joined together, but each oae separate, and will offer them 
for sale at about 24. adozen. If‘ Postage One Penny’ looks very closely 
indeed into these stamps be may perhaps detect a slight join in the 
middle. They are made by taking the balves which are unobdli 
of two old stamps and joining them, regumming the backs and cleaning 
the faces. This practice is, it is said, carried on to nf oe extent in the 
low neighbourhood of the Ratcliffe-highway and the gh.’”’ 


Usrversat. Screntiric Concress.—It is more than rumoured in seiea- 
tific circles—for already preparations are being made for it—that there 
will be a grande meeting of scientific men from all parts of the world ia 
one of the autumo months— August or September—of the ensuing year ; 
and we believe that, ia ad:ji\ion to many of the continental savans, such 
as Bolcoblozi, Scheefer, &c., very many of the scientific men of Great 
Britain and America have enrolled their names. It will be conducted on 
ot ps ony from the British Association, and is intended to be 

eld annua 


will be combined with the greater advantages resulting from the meet 
ing together of representatives of science, literature, and art from all 
parts of the universe. By the co-operation of the potentates of the va- 
rious countries of Earope, Asia, and America, the arran, ts for trav- 
elling, &c., will be of such a nature as not to debar, as is frequently the 
case, the poorest student of science from mingling in the brilliant 

of the aristocracy of inte!lect. Fuller information may be got in 
burgh from Dr. Strathers, who is to act as interim secretary, or from the 
ebairman pro fempore—our celebrated townsman, Professor Simpson.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 


Jusivs —Apropos of Junius, Mr. Bohs [the aath 
publisber) relates an incident in bis professional life, 
be believes, within a brown paper-wrapper’s bread 
the question, who was Junius? Iu Jaly, 1850, 
make a bey d rapid valuation of books and 
ops the house occupied in 1836 by the 
1836 until 1853, by bis con-in law. Finding bi 

nets of Junius,” be looked ly for that 
and, though be did not fiod it, be lighted upon 
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letter of Luorcs [one of the best au ticated pseudonyms of 
unius,) to the Dake of Grafton.” He 
very large brown-paper parcels— 


Feeling,” be says, “ that 1 was in the path of discovery, I entreated 
to see the contents of the two large parcels set aside, which, fall a quar- 
a hundred weight each, were sealed at every 


1 
then turned his eager eyes to two | flax, and 1,436,680 under meadow and clover. 


papers have been printed, giving briefly the statistics for 1859. Last 
year, then, it appears that 465,497 acres were under wheat, 1.981.197 un- 
,200,144 under potatoes, 322.266 under turnips, 136 329 under 
The gross total area un- 


der crops was 5,861,666 ecres against 5,882,052 in 1858. There was a | at the church a 


usual provided with their tea-sous pieces, and who on perceiving the 
magni displayed by the English portion cf the aalioeee, feeling 
ashamed of the contrast, by and gave nothing at all. I have 
heard of a discontented individual, perbaps a rival French pastor, who left 
1 of some weight and breadth as his contribation to 





decrease in cereal and an increase in green crops. The net total d 
was 20,386 acres. Weeds are again complained of. The live stock in 
1859 included 628.916 horses, 3,810,136 hcrned cattle, 3,588,356 sheep, 


aperture, aod promi- 
wentty marked on all sides ‘ most secret? but this was declined until actual and 1,262,873 pigs. 


‘on bad been obtained. To secure these important pa- 


: under a strong impression that the Junius 
there ; I was 
me , in October of the same year, I learnt that the papers 
had been slaiteed by the Dake of ; and, at « later period, I was in- 
formed that they had been deposited in the strong room of a banker, 
with the possibility that they might come out at the end of six years ; 
bat not baving since beard any more about them, I presume they are 
now immured among the family archives.’’—Spectator. 





Wounvep Vantry.—A man is unpopular as a ; he endeavours 
to disseminate the no.ion that the clergymah of the next parish is 
unpopular too, and that the current reports about his church being over- 
crowded, are gross exaggerations, A man basa very small practice as 
a physician ; be assares an ioquiriog stranger that Dr. Mimpsou, who 
(everybody says) makes fourteen thousand a year, does not really make 
fourteen hundred. A man’s horses are always lame ; he tells you ma- 
lignantly that he knows privately that the fine pair which Smith drives 
in his drag, are very groggy, and requires to be shod with leather. Now 
I do not mean to assert that there is any essential malignity io a man’s 
feeling comfort, when obliged to Come Down himself, in the reflection 
that other men have had to Come Down too; and that after Coming 
Down he still stands on the same level with multitudes more. It is a 
natural thing to find a certain degree of consolation in such reflections. 





I five hundred pounds for those I had so hastily inspected: in all other res if only there be one respect in whieh you can 
ee py tA —te = wr | fd ‘el A ro i ‘ body elee A town ile ; 
: ised them, in case they should be for sale. On |W) SUmCE. = 2 men ee ae ane ey 5 


A Common Forsie.—You don’t much mind being only a commonplace 
fondly believe you are superior to everyone else. A very little thing 


be has longer hair; he can walk faster; he is the ~~ who 
| ever crossed the new bridge ; when the Queen passed near bowed to 
| him individoally ; he was the earliest in the neighbourhood who got the 
rforated postage stamps ; he has the swiftest horse in the district ; he 

| has the largest cabbages ; he has the oldest watch ; one Smith spells his 
name as no other Smith was ever known todo. It is quite wonderful 
how it is possible for men to find reason for cherishing in their heart a 
deep-seated belief, that in something or other they stand on a higher 
latform than all the remainder of kind. Few men live who do not 
magine that in some respect they stand alone in the world, or stand 
first. I have seen people quite proud of the unexampled disease under 
| which they were suffering. It was none of the common maladies that 
the people round about suffered from. I have known a country woman 
boast, with andisgai-ed elation, that the doctor had more difficulty in 
ulling out ber tooth than he ever before had in the case of mortal man. 
bere is nota little country parish in Britain bat its population are per- 
suaded that in several respects, and for several reasons, it is quite the 


most important in the empire —Fraser’s Magazine. 








ebess. 





Notwithstanding what Milton says to the contrary, there is no doubt at 
all that “fellowship in pain” does “divide smart.” If you were the | 
only bald man in the world, or the only lame man, or the only man who 
lost several teeth, you would find it much harder to resign your 
mind to your condition ; in brief, to Come Down to it. There is real | 
and substantial mitigation of all human ills and mortifications in the | 
sight of others as badly off. To fall on the ice along with twenty more | 
is no great matter, unless indeed the physical suffering be great. To be | 
guillotined as one of filty is not nearly so bad as to go all alone. To be | 
beaten io a competition along with half a dozen very clever fellows miti- | 
tes ycur mortification. The poor fellow, placked for his degree, is a | 
ittle cheered up when he goes oot for a walk with three other men who | 
have been plucked along with him. Napoleon, standing before a pic- 
ture in which Alexander the Great was a figure, evinced a pleasing touch 
of nature when he said repeatedly. “ Alexander was smalier than me ; 
much emalier.” The thing which I condemn is not that the man who 
has Come Down should look around with pleasure on bis bretbren ia | 
misfortune, but that the man who has Come Down should seek to pull | 
down to his owa level those whom he knows ia his secret soul stand on | 
a higher. What | condemn is eovious and malignant detraction, with | 
its train of wilful misrepresentations, ely inaendos, depreciating shrugs 
and nods. I hate to bear a man speaking in terms of faint praise of 
another who bas outstripped him in their common profession, saying that 
he is “rather a clever lad,” that he “really bas some talent,” that he 
“has done better than could be expected,” and the like. Very con- 
temptible is a method of depreciation which I have often witnessed. It 
consists in asserting that Mr. A., whom everybody kaows for a very or- 
dinary mao, is far superior to Mr. B., whom you are commending as a 
man of superior parts. I remember a certain public meeting. Dr. C. 
made a most brilliant and stirring speech ; Dr. D. followed in a very 
dull one ; Mr. E. next made a decent one. After the meeting was over 
the envious E. thought to Take Down C., and cover his own Coming 
Down, by walking up to D., and, in a very marked manner, in the pre- 
sence of C., coogratulating D. on having made the speech of the even- 
ing. Ob, that we couid all learn to acknowledge with frankness and 
heartiness the merit that overtops us !— Fraser's Magazine 


Sypwgy Surrn's Carriace.—The arrival of a new primitive and ec- 
centric vehicle at the Weston Reilway station, directed to R. A. King- 
lake, Esq., created quite a sensation amid the curious and lookers-on, 
who surveyed it with intense wonder, if not with unqualified admiration. 
We have been informed that this —— constructed carriage owes 
its origin to the inspiration of the village carpenter and blacksmith of 
Combe Florey, who planned and built it for the use of the fa- 
mous author of “ Peter Plymley’s Letters,” the well-known Sydoey 
Smith, who delighted to exhibit it to the notabilities that visited the 
distinguisbed author at bis rectory, aod who, with inimitable 
bumoar and delight, pointed out to his visitors the “ Long Acre” genius 
of the ing aod modern Vulcan of Combe Florey, and ly 


reaaded ambassadors to qurevy Ye in pleasure 
ves around bis drawn by two obedient keys. We have 
heard that some of the most illustrious men of the present age have occa- 


pied a seat in the original vebicle, and it bas now passed into the hands 
of the present possessor, who values it as a relict, once the property of 
one whose friendship be had the privilege of enjoying, and who was no 
less distinguished for his wit and humour, than for his gene- 
yosity and practical benevolence.— Bath Chronicle, Feb. 8. 





Reverenp Hisrrionscs.—The Rev. Frederick Lee has written 
& letter to the Times, the conclusion whereof is remarkable. Repeating 
what he had told his congregation from the pulpit, he says— And, 
moreover, I observed that, as Mr. King and his Curates had not trans- 
greased any law, either of the Charch or State—as they pay their taxes, 
and bave not been outlawed—they deserve that protection in the per- 
formance of their daty which, in a country professing religious liberty, 
is 80 justly awarded to the Mormonite aod Unitarian, and which Sir 
Richard Mayne even kindly bestows upon those clerical gentlemen who 
have recently taken to the stage.” A very pretty sneer, Mr. Lee, ie 
that with which you refer to the clergymen who bave been preaching at 
various theatres. Bat, reverend and sarcastic Sir, which clerical geatle- 
men are the more culpable, those who use theatres for churches, or those 
who turn a church into a theatre.— Punch. 





_Intsu Aoriccrorat Sraristica—A report on the agricultural statis 
tics of Ireland for 1858, just published, gives the following particulars : 
—The land under crops was 5,882,052 acres; under grass, 9,354,117 
acres ; fallow, 42,551; woods, &., 313,271; aud bog or waste, 4,667,331 
acres. Iu some counties the area under tillage continues to increase ; in 
13 of them it has diminished. The total increase last year on 1857 was 
22,935 acres. The principal crops grown in Ireland are oats, potatoes, 
and hay, which in 1858 occupied 78 acres in every 109 of the entire ex- 
tent under caltivation. In that year the proporiionate area under oats 
was 34, potatoes 24, and bay 24 acres in every 100. Wheat covered only 
nine, turoips six, and flax not quite two acres per cent of the whole area 
under crops. The area under crops in 1858 is thus divided :—Wheat, 
546,964 aores ; oats, 1.981.241; barley, 190,768; rye, 11,470; and beans, 
11,038 ; potatoes, 1,159 707 : tarnips, 338,202 ; mangold-warizel, 29,547 Z 
flax, 91,646; rape, 14.067; and meadow and clover, 1,424.495 acres. 
The grass laods of Ireland cover nearly one-half of the entire surface of 
the island. These tracts do not include the land under meadow and clo- 
ver (or the bay-producing lands), bat merely those returned to the ena- 
merators as used for pasiure at the time of collection of the statis- 
tics. The turf-bog is a very valuable portion of the land, the tarf being 
ased for fuel, and till coal becomes enough to sa e it, the re- 
clamation of bog will be but slow in many parts of island. There 
were 599,178 boldings in Ireland in 1858—viz., 38,198 of 1 acre (not ex- 
ceeding); 83,219 of | to 5 acres; 181,267, of 5 to 15 acres; 139,618, of 
15 to 30 acres ; 71,791, of 30 10 50 acres; 53.544, of 50 to 100 acres ; 
21,566, of 100 to 200 acres; 8.383, of 200 to 500 acres; and 1,592, of 
above 500acres. The holdings bave increased by 4,786. Of the entire 
20,259 322 acres forming the area of Ireland, nearly one-half is in the 
possession of farmers boldiog from 15 to 100 acres, of which 1,475,433 


3 remainder, which includes only 189,407 acres of 
the waste lands is in the bands of farmers holding under 13 acres. The 
following is the retarn of the live stock for 1858. viz., 630,611 horses ani 
males, 163,323 asses, —_—a Cattle, 3494993 sheep, 1,409,883 pigs, 


351 Sand 9,563,185 . The value is computed at 
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third section, the winners in the second 43 tollows :-—S. Loyd, 
versus Mantin ; F. Perrin, versus F. Bernier ——' Brook!yn Tournament 
about similarly situated, B. Rice, Puffer, and F. Perrin have reached the 
section. Messrs. Horner and Shanahan are still con in the second, 
having scored one , and two games being drawn at the odds of the Kn’ 
given by Mr. H. The winner will contend with Mr. Perrin, and Mr. Poffer 
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from Mr. Rice in two successive games at the odds of the Knigh 
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Wixp Boar Hunt.—The Journal d’Alengon has the following :—“ The 
of hounds of M. Rattier de Vertes peur ere ia number, lately 
anted a wild boar in the forest near thie town, but after three hours’ 
cbase they could not bring it to bay, though he stopped now and then to 
attack the dogs. Twelve fresh hounds having been set on, it at last 
stopped, and the dogs attacked it with great determination. It, however, 
ever, ripped up several and threw others into the air. One of the keepers 
having arrived, fired bis carbine, but only broke one of the forefeet of the 
osha The chief keeper then arrived, and fired two balls at ite head, with- 
out, however, producing any effect, He, however, reloaded, and lodged one 
ball in the boar’s muzzle, and the other bebind hisear. The laet proved 
mortal, the auimal falling dead. It was then found that two of the dogs 
were dead, ten more mortally wounded, and that several others were 
more or less injured. The boar weighed 150 kilogrammes (about 3 cwt.)” 





No Sone, No—Breaxrast.—The Charivari gives the following as a “ true 
story :’"—* Twenty years ago, three young men were walking to- 
gether on the Boulevard. ‘Shall we go to breakfast?’ said one. ‘ With 
all my heart,’ ied the second. ‘ But,’ chimed in the third, ‘ where 
are the funds? which of us bas a purse?’ ‘1!’ exclaimed the others 
both at once, ‘ but it isempty.’ ‘Christi! and lam as hungry as a law- 
yer’s clerk. What’s to be done?’ ‘I have an idea,’ said the first 
speaker ; ‘come with me.’ The three entered a masic shop and arked 
the proprietor whether he would buy a cong. *Asong? Diable! Whose 
is it?’ ‘Oars’ ‘Let me see it.’ ‘I will sing i} to you,’ said the short- 
est of the three. He sat down to the piano and sung the piece offered 
for sale. ‘ Well,’ said the publisber, ‘ It is not bad—I will give you 25fr. 
for it’ * What, words masic and all?’ ‘Ob, certainly, the times 
are bard.’ ‘It is very litthe—never mind—shell out—it will be enough 
to pay for our breakfast!’ The publisher paid the 25fr. and the three 
friends went to breekfast together. Why this story? the reader will ask. 
Ob, nothing in the world, bat this—the song was‘l’Apdalouse!’ The 
publister made 100,000/r. by his bargain. The author of the words was 
Alfred de Musset ; the author of the music was Monpou ; and the singer, 
Duprez. That's all.” 





A Frexca Brick ror Ma. Sporcezon’s Cucrca.—A Paris letter says : 
—* The anconguerable Spurgeon left Paris this (Satarday) i 


Clab will act as ee ee vee for New York. The moves 
itional five minutes in four cases during 


{ has reuched the 


the Mr. Spurgeon’s church. It was a tempting-lookin 
packet, beautifully epveloped ia silver paper and carefully tied Sieh —~ 4 
coloured ribbon. The chronicle speaks uot of the varied emotions which 
must have agitated the heart of the person who opened it; but merely 
that its cont isted of a small brick trom the factory at 
St. Germain, with & most ~— note, in which the anonymous writer, re- 
gretting bis inability to vie with the other contributors in money to that 
mighty work, begged to offer his petit possible in kind, expressing as his 
opinion that if every one of bis legions of admirers were to do the same, 
ancy 3 a church but a city might be built with the materials thus col- 








GeneraL Jackson anp THe Betiy.—Qun his retorn from legislatiag, 
Jackson was elected a judge of the Supreme Court of the State, and his 
conduct in that capacity gave r.ve to various myths, one of which, known 
as “the Russell Bean anecdote” (under the name of the bero), has as 
sumed, after many variations. the followiog shape, which is amusing 
enough to deserve to be authentic :—One day during court, a great balk- 
ing fellow, armed with pistol and bowie-knife, took it upon biimeelf to 
parade before the shanty court-house, and cursed the judge, jary, and all 
there assembled, in set terms. “ Sheriff,” sang out the judge, “ arrest 
that man for contempt of court, and confine him.’ The sheriff found it 
impossible, “§ & posse,” said the jadge, The posse did not 
like the job, as the fellow threatened “ to shoot the first skuok that came 
within ten feet of him,’’ “ Mr. Sheriff,’ said the jadge, “summon me.” 
“Very well, judge,” said the Sheriff, “I suppose I must.” Jackson 
walked up with bis pistols, and said, “ Now surrender, vou iafernal vil- 
lain, this very instant, or I'll blow you through.” The man put up his 
pistols with the words. “ There, judge, it’s no use, I give in.” A few 
days afterwards, being asked his reason, he said, “ Why when he came up 
I looked him in the eye, and I saw shoot, and there wasn’t shoot in o 





urray and Mr. F. Perrin, the latter giving the odds of | other eye in the crowd; and so I says to myself, says I, boss, it’s about 


time to sing small, and so I did.” —Parton’s Life of Jackson. 





THE « ALBION:” 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
Published «very Saturday Morning, in the City of New York, 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

pes “ ALBION,” HAVING BEEN IN EXISTENCK MORE THAN ONE THIRD OF 
a century, is widely known throughout the Briiich Nor/h American Provinces, and the 
United States, as a thoroughly independevt journal. Its pages are largely occnpied with 
the cream of Eno.isa Periovical Litersture, and the best eriticiems furnished by the 
press. To these are added such notices of the current events of (he day, as are deemed to be 


of interest to a circle of intelligent readers. The whole furnishes, {i is believed, a VaLuasie 
Weex.ir Buvest or | ann EB 





PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS, 


Subscribers, on payment of the annua! subscript on (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
engraving’ issued anoually and expressly for their use 
ax” following Allion engravings are ca band, and subscribers may have a choice from the 
Chalon’s Victoria ; Wendesforde’s Falls of Niagara ; 
ipoe’s & Albert ; ne Ped by end Me Theory 
uart's Washington ; Columbus Propounding 
Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; a New World ; nd 
‘orde’s Dr. Kane ; Wandesforde'’s Mary Queen of Srots 
Allan’s Sir vats i am dy urn Bouping i 
Cope's Firet Trial wry errivg’s Three Members Temperanes 
Buckles Bi. Paul, London ; « Bockety ¢ _ 
and ; 8 Florence Nightingale ; 
Landseer’s Deer Pass. . 








Ba will be with tonal jes of any of the Engravi: 
The Postage on the Engravings is 15 cents 7 and Sconce for aoe 


Addross, YOUNG & AHERN, 


at $2 each. 
print. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That bave recerved, and have now in Store, a 
belne mate voorder for their Fall and Winter Soles, 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


of New Goods 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 
SPRING FASHION FOR 1860. 





nw - N. BSPENCHIED, HATTER, 
t Bs: aan | tks BR, or P tke Kt, de. sera ~~ aren 

oe —— : wae, aa THE SPRING FASHION FOR GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 

se eenesnoainecantl moves. ln dahiat ideas " te dest ~ 

2 Ki takes P, checkmate, 2. B to BS, ebeckmate. RS bk my pose tatate Dottn Pianos Sank 

rw riebness of material, and exquisite workmanship to any that have preceded it. 

Cress Sum She Suite — ot gg ay the Bun Pot Club} He eubeate t thie 2 fabeio 6 the judgment ofthe ao = no 
to a Match at Chess ‘elegraph, w! m acce Boston | confidence ‘ork possibility, 
Aan elt may Hammond, Richardson, Ware, , and Howard. | pin *?Pomet ™ we oo regards He Gasnean, Lenny, ena 
New York is an Mesars. Jas. Thom , T. Lichtenhein, N. Ma- N. ESPENCHIED, 
rache, Samuel and F. Perrin. Mr. C. D. . President of the N. Y. C. Manufacturer of Gents’ Hats, 


No. 118 Nassau Street, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET. 
ARE NOW OFFERING 


AT RETAIL, 
& large and attractive stock of 


FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 
of every deseription for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 


JOHN OSBORN, 
SO. 45 BEAVER STREET, SEW YORK, 
a8 AGENT FOR 
THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 
ELICITY TO STATE. THAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
6 re ee upon putting up the flnest qualities of 
COGNAC BRANDY, 

Cases Degen fall-sized Bottles each, the seme will he osed of to the Trade, 
and the Puvite, by the Toderaiged re ie firma. TrI8 COMPANY, unde the Presi. 
deney of the GUUNT DE BAINT-LEGIES, with a Capival of THRER MILLIONS OF 
FRANCS, is probibited from pureh any brandy, except that which shall bave 
wholly produced from the grape, and che) ukewise be ihe grow'h of the Arr 


DAC. 
bottle ts sealed with the capsule of the Company, the corks bear the rame stamp 
reo tae sore aly signed in foc-uimntle, contain description ob 











and the de S verite, an exact 
ity. For sale 
a Y  CARHART & BROTHER, 88 Broadway. 
FRED'K. 8. COZZENS, 73 Warren Street, 
SACKETT, BELCHER 4 ©O., % Pearl Sweet, )New York. 
HALL, DIXON & OO., 149 Chambers Street, 
and W. WILSON, 22 Beaver treet. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends Itself to every lover of easy repose.”’—N. F. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be ” WW. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally ased.”—¥. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object destred.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
Ranks f st among mod inventions.”"— WASHINGTON LNTEL- 


7 
LIGENC, 

bs pact, d ble, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

“ It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 

ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class deslers throughout the 
Cee erry ceclas. or direc tries tn Oe, Retail price, from $5 w $6, according 
*; a OED. F. GRAY, See. Elli, Bed Co. 

, : a broadway, hee’ York. 
-—Grease t, 
SEFUL in EVE ¥ FAMILY spot rt 




















ithout or dell- 

. Groves, ct &e., equal wo uew, w ee most 
"HEGEMAN & CO 'SCUNCES TRATED BENZINK. only 25 conte, 
eto. cee any SL, 161, 399, 511, aod 786 Yroadwas. » 





through which he passed as it were like a whirlwind. The Parisian pab- 

lic, however, seemed fav less enchanted with bim thac he appeared to be 

with himself. Perhaps there might be good reason for this. Whatever 

may have been the moral result of Mr. Spurgeon’s eloquence, it is cer- 

tain that he bas but little cause of aint against the effect which it 

for the extreme as bis congregations evinced iteelf 
bich, piled u 





i with pieces, 
few dnd) Awe Ben es ous as 


well-filled plates, w 
excited the csteakiaioss of the 


UPUY’S ITE FRENCH PERFUMERY, Liquid Bou- 
D RS iy Yomades, Hair Olis, aod Cosmetics, for ine toilet aad 
pureery, at Nu. &9 Broadway. 


EGEMAN, CLARK & CO." Celebrated Cod Liver OU, war- 
H Ranied pure and prepared (ro er ee CO. ich. $09, Si and 756 Brosdway. 


NOTICE.—The Mails for Li Steamer 
Pox vork, wi ar aa Olen en AAECRDaY” the lnk ou ro March a 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, orrice OF THE "Aas of the Atlantic ™ wtuat Insure 
No. 46 WALL STREET, SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, F[ HE TRUSTEES. IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF TAR COMPANE, aon 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR. INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. onal ng Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 1850 
. New Youu, Ocroser 23, 1859. wn sured o Marie Rit, rom ua. De 


COMPANY I8 PUB tventeub ea : SRS 
OLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE APF AIRS OF 1HI8 A : 
T haes io of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo 





By order of any Court in the State ration — s 
From individuals or corporations [ per cent. Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October. No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; vor upon Fire Risks AR 
Five days’ notice 2 Premiums receiv during the year to 4th Ocv'r, % on ” ar Risks. 
b di d withdrawn at any time, and will be entitled to aaa for Marine ee $948,304 remiums marked off from lat Jensery, 1859, to 3lst December, 1859 
whole dane they may remaia with the Company. Inland ‘ 40°08 84 Losses paid during the same period... $2,455 792 | hee, S 
Executors, famivistrators or Trustees of Ratates, and Femal naccustomed to the ** . ’ Returns of Premiums and Expenses... 893,842 
transaction stion of business, as wells as 1 ve and Rescvciont Insutesions, will Gad this Com The Company bave the following Assets, viz — 
pany 8 convenient dep sitory for United Srates and 8'ate of New York Stock, City. Bank. and other Stocks, $2,567,021 01 
TRUSTEES. Sg Reel HetstomLanne gequtad by Stocks, sathbeece. = and 
JUSEPH yee President. on - em nen Sopp bune.e 5 on Bonds and 
Earned ® “A oles, jasurance and other cl. “4 dae the 
PETER CoorER, X L : Dane, D. LORD, daring ing ibe sane period timated at a Company 
ome inks (less Savings, &e).. 


w U ROK 
SA00B i eaiereo. WALL © Henicax, Se Total amoun' of Assets. 
THOMAS TILESTON, ERAS? CORNING. Alben $493 366 40 : Six per cent. interest on the outstandi of 
CLINFOM OE a neliwosta " pubers. ereeeence ceseceee 79,949 61 573,315 91 thereof or thei fal rere cic eames wena February Toe to the holders 
© L H, Saratoga N LLARS 
OHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. Sauda odde chddouaidevecBte dathes dies QOS siento fhe Ciihe isue of 18 wh be redeem 10 soa pal te the helena thereat the 
vi on wead ay. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. were as follows, viz:— Will cesse. The cortiteates ¢ sh 0,be pr dacnd ae. 


Steinand teninanh a. $588 A dividend of THIRTY-F (VE P. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO,, he Company, for the year December 
REE and Loans, Rents of Real } » Salva, &e. - “ - 612178 @ eaday, ruary / next. 
OFFICE, No, 52 WALL 8ST T. . ; . ' The prosia of the G ae teati Saly L to Jann r', 
for which ceriifica'es were issued, amoun bees ° 
um Accounts not yet collected . Additional profits from January 1, 1839, See 1, iééo.: 
Sele ae sundry Mutaal Fi cotnen Companies (including $15,354 of 


e Com; ‘ rip) estimated its for 17, 
DAVID THOMPSON, President, WT somery are —-— The je) peeve tind. have been redeemed by eash. 
TRUSTEES $1,974,230 72 


- : Net earnings remaining with the on lst Ji . 1860 
b ©. gocemTs, WiLLtAM KENT. The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, ing Gunpaag o bet Snnneey 
GEORGE Sy abéa, 1800. be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on Ry nae Ge eet, TOWNSEND JONES 
after ay. 4 |, Secretary. 
xiastoR, C JOnN bavib WOLFE, a that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 

253 . ES OOLL Meneotti nots AND. y, on their terminated Frceteme of Ss past year, be issued after the ist January next. TRUSTEES. 

JOSEPH KKRNOCHAN AUG MES, Rhinebeck. Pacis further ordered tbat the rie remaipiog Scrip of the ear 18 and thas af ° a yeee JOHN D. JONRG. OMAR 
Ons LOR. , ILTON FISH WM KELLE “ 1853 be redeemed IN CASH ahtor the let January next, the in thereon to crass on that Thowas OR eON, Catan 8 ES 8 DERNTA, 
8 L LORD, LORL’D 8PENCER, W. Chester. Sink and \ eee leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE Tr EN 2? ° 


R tT. 
PHILIP R. KEARNEY, Secretary. afer. mia redemption, there will be no outstanding Serip of an issue prior to the year « Gren. tino uw waar 
1655. 
x 





bet earned premiums 
31, 1859, for which eurtidentes Will be ean, 
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-_--——= 














The Company insures |.ives ; grants and ad meee Anaeiies ; and makes any other con- By order of the Board, 
éracia, inv: ovulving the interest of money and the duration of li WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
DEPOSITS. 


eas ae satereat om ae Panties, 4 4 Der ee cent. per sonum. OSES J ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 


for 6 months and over, 5 
Oo all dipame by the Court of Eqaity and Surro- 5 os Ps 
ond. ap ot dapestio tatanded dar savemuleiion, sash tatevest 0s may. be K i FF JOHN D. JONES, President, 
agreed on. } RS 4 poe . ; CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 


RRC R. PYNE 
’ ; CHARLES STRECKER, W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President, 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. J SaMUnL M. FOX " 


©. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, , . STRACHAN. OSEPH V. ONATIVIa, 


SOMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS CREDITS, FOR USE IN SIMOS DS Viggrn. OFFICE OF 
PS.OR ana ALA ‘0 I THIS COUN. A. B. NEILSON, President, THE PACIFIC 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO., WM. H, NEVIUS, Secretary. TRINITY BUILDING, 
BANKERS, No. Lit Broadway, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, SECURITY NEW YORK, January 18, 1860, 


S8UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL P. ave The following Sta'ement of the Affairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
the world through the Messrs. Roruscuio’s of Paria, Preukfort, Vieans, FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, requirements of Section 12 of te Obarter: 


of the world 5 
Naples, and their correspondente. Neo. PINE STRE RK Outstanding Prem‘ums, January 1, 1859.. $1 
“| Sone alee Premiums > fesatoed trom Janene 1 to December 31, 1859, inclusive. 823,653 95 
RICHARD BELL, nie ®S | Totai Amount of Marine Premiums... 
wake | 


J.RAE. 23 CASH CAPITAL $500,000. This sired te en en i aon Hs ann TPR 
FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 1 ae No risks taken upon lime or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
of Montreal and is Branches in Canada, in sums to suit P WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGA r Premiums marked eff as Earned. daring the period, as above... ....9810.856 
cr Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada pur- —- Leas Return Premiums tera te 
SEE Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 
JOHN MUNROE &@ CO., JOSEPH WALKER, President. as os Se aa po end Site een ba 
AMERICAN BANKERS, THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. Re-losurance Commissions and Expenses. . 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PALX, PARIS, DIRE TORS. 
GPeroies CIRCULAR LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINUIPAL TOWN® Wx. Dewmstocs, Gzonce H. Berm, Add Profits undivided December 31, 1858, 
. T. Epu’p. W. Conust, Epwarp Caomwsu., 
HOLLAND, PORTUGA GE ‘ 16 8 
Sk UEP oream A i JM. SWITEKRLEND, Rustin We. Bravsat, Jr., Grones B. Gainsai, The Assets of the Company on the set Si: 1859, were as follows, 
ED! 


L -TALY, x . Surra Lawnewos, Tnowas J. Owns, ate 
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ATHEN: BEYROUT CONST STANTINO Jos. Lawnence, Antaony P. Francia. 
ATEE sana — mF Samu. 0. Paxson, Saucer D. Bascoce, 
Omics tn Wow York, No. 6 Wall Strest. J Ovens, 


D. 
. . Dowwais, Rosser Bows. 

WELLS, FARGO & CU., oe 
—ifemess ~~ + \~temeakacian Company; aemene e. 


‘ADCH AN REPRESS TO OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8- ‘ In view of the above results, the Board of Tras steon bave this ved 
yo So Mal) Benmenn et & suger gtrier are dend of Interest of 81X per cent. in cash the Pon Bnet 
Gregan, aad deadeteh Telande for tole all times, ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000, ee eee 
oo HE UNITY FIRE INSURANOR COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, Te by Fire, on Bu dings, Merchandise, Household Furniture. #e. de. af the usual raten | , ht tr her essived thar the wrola of the OUTSTA wbiNG Gear scars 0 
BAN RS, Losses adjusted in New and Promptly paid, without reference to , CUMPANT, OF THE IsBUE OF inst, be redeumed and holdare thereat. @ 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK A their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 7th d.y of February next, from 
held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. in accordance with the | date all interest thereon will cease. ‘The Oertideasen to bo producese tabuapeal payee 
Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, law of the State. ‘Aino, Ressived, That e Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. be declared on the net amount 
available in all the Prinetpal Cities of the World. Also, | a Yor& Trustees. of Barned Premiams for the year ending December Sist, 1850, for which Certificates will be 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ac. CALEB O. HALSTED. President Manhatien Rank. issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th day of February next, 
sci iCILRR LIV RUSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PRO | Duncan, Sherman & Co. By order of the Board, 
VINCES. | 7 BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sceretary. 
Be we AND NOTES PAYABLE [N CANADA, WHEN EXOHANGE ISPROVIDED | keusnt Bewsox, J. De Paverer Ooves, — 
Suldiaaimrenehel afew parehased and collected on Bugland, Ireland, Scotland A ay C. Meurer. Epwaxp D. Srxacus, Trustees. 
on . ‘ 
a2 Brniet Provieses in Nor Ameri an Atari ines Hanes . B. ot Bens. M. Warttocs, 
" Seoure Hawes, Bex. A. Mw Wiser. 


ru She "Ye 2 William Street, New York. GEORGH ADLARD. Wuil'besecrr ne cw ‘York. 


BANE-NOTE ENGRAVING. CIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. — 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE se LE ~~ nd OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
NEW YOR 1, 1859. MARINE AND INLAND 
WE BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN NKW YORK, HAY : . 
ted in the Mb RCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, the se veal tm y? a BERN Co roars. ASSETS, §880,000, 

SRIOUT, HATCH, & EDSON, TOF TOPFAS, CARPENTER & ( con DANFORTH, PER” 18 COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN RXOLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI: 
Bifrost vo.. bat COUSLA « JOCELYN, DRAPER: WhLsn & CO. naa Ny and bas recarned 1o te denlors, out of the prods of the yeer NB, 8 dividend of 

ELLSTOO Yi Wuitiea, « ae d, and 4 Porty three per Cont—Sia ps nem Lm Fy —4 redeemed 

Shs Sompany is now a'now prepared to et to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC bene Tass ALFRED EDWARDS, President. ALFRED EDWARDS, President 
Win we WORK and te wehae ae Snacdantidertiabane entiear WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. LLIAM LBOONRY, Vice-President. 

‘& continuance of the patronage tofore extended to them under their | BENJAMIN A. ONVERDONK, Secretary. BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, indoeat 


W YORK, PHULADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
WM, H. WHITING, Secretary. CHARLES TOPPAN, President. | ROVAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. ‘ 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. OFFICE IN CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 
J. E. Wallace. J. W. Thomas. Office, 56 Wall Street. NO, 7 NASSAU STREET. 
WALLACE & THOMAS, AUTHORIZED Is prepared to issue Policies as follows, viz : 


CAPITAL, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 22,000,000 STERLING. OR $10,000,000. Palisics in Favour of aad Bayahtc to the, Wits, five tem ae dame 


LoUIstANA. Paid ‘and Surplus, ttaint 
ne ¥ ATTEND TO LARON Carus éuATeer peneces BEsreine up Capita Polictes 6 Boyabts on on A ing a Certain Age, or payable in case of dest 
p erste rleane N 
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the Chip of 4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK,}| _>*oreseaioing 
weer co asus over wo Sh Dollars. R deduct! TO MEET LOSSES. on the itves of their debtors. 


“Lddrese of Address of Losses in Hew York, and promptly Dgitetee Granted Sr an Number of Years, Fremiume payable tz Out 








ually 
4. B WALLACE, J. W. THOMAS, in addition to its Fire Company to transact Dividends declared every Uhre years, sod ihe surplus belonging tothe pale 
Manerisio, La. } Nx ri ITS HES. holders re: urned to Lem to seri 
a aa ew Onieans, La. LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL BRANC This serip beara 6 per cent. ~~ annum interest, parable im cash, and the redemptios 
—— NEW YORK TRUSTEES. thereof is commenced wheu the aggreg ste issue shall have amounted to $1,000,000. 
1 N s U R A N Cc —E Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. At the same time be"Company is empowered by la charter o purchase ‘the serip for the 


benefit of the Policy. Holders b ume. 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. afl the feet sale ; which advantagt 
————| ae, Fenn pd eager a Gn hg EES | 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. byt Beaty L. Routh - Feanets eidand te ocampbun Guns, ene © slabaip ihe beepenty of tne ncaa reaper o 
Ofice, 151 BOWERY, South-W est Corner BROOME STREET. 4 y Ef 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. a ~~ er M The interest on the serip gradually reduces the promiom. 














ec 
JAMES T. SOUTTER, OHN H. SHERWOOD, WM. M. VERMILYE, 
ROBINSON, — WILLIAM ALLER. FRANCIS W. TAPPAN 
Ss RIINEY, WILLIAM T. cy, 


FREDERICK W. MA 

. AGNEW, T. H. GiusoN, 

chendins, Paciasien Mipsis part Saree on ater FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Sous J CRANE tree, Ww TavLOw Wh 

<a the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted. and promptly paid. 108 BROADWAY, M. W. WHIGHT, We uatsTEo, WiLLiaM WiLkERS. Bal 

Eeevenice R. Lee, RXTON Pransat. ole queen. J. SMITH HUMANS, Jr., Actuary. 

ort muses, - Dover, Baxsaux W. Prova, Co Game | HENRY V. GAHAGAS, ; 

‘Aoan W. An 5 ‘5 . A. STEWART Pa. COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY | JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary: 

sot, Preserve, : D. Haxsesey, Baty Seesan ae eae continues to insure all kinds of person- LSTED, M.D. 4 
= Presson, N M.D. their terms as low | rv be Medical Examiners. 

Joun A. Daves, Sapa Lf r ph ie aay De yan of pas and the insured. ” — arthe: al panne ss ey or Con:inents 

Gasayr . a See ; r apes. 

* Jossra H. Gopwin, Jouns Humes, bank bediog. no 1 7 esewe ae Bow Wore oo any of L Agents. Alor 


DIRECTORS documen's can 
SAMUEL WILE a Pvestiont. JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. — 
_Senjamin J. Ponts, Sercery. _—— B. Gu BECKMAN J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, v 
apres. (@19e ‘nerves a, R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, KJ- 
Coates: ree LATIONS) 88,500,000. iovtimhienientied 5 sen. hae. Gast 


. peeled rane ane Seay remain os loan. Losses Promptly 
eran Lost pec ay EDWARD A, STANSBURY, Secretary, ’ YOUNG & ABERR, PROPRIETORS 
BOBEBT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. a , OFFICE, NO. 16. he 




















D. WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Mis 














$eon8S Wall Street enynee ‘adetane! 








